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THE PRESENT STATE, PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS 
OF THE REFORMED THEOLOGY 


LAWRENCE B. GILMORE 


HE Reformed Churches constitute that widely dis- 

tributed branch of Protestantism, distinct from the 
Lutheran Churches, which originated in the Reformation 
that was begun, independently of Luther’s work, in Switzer- 
land by Zwingli and carried on by Calvin and other Reformers 
there; which also took shape in France, in certain parts of 
Germany, in Hungary, in Holland, in England and Scotland, 
in America, in the British colonies, in South Africa, and else- 
where. 

The theology of the Reformed Churches presents a distinct 
type of doctrine, clearly distinguished in all its modifications 
and forms from the special doctrines of the Roman, the 
Lutheran, and other Churches. It is a system of Christian 
belief authoritatively set forth in more than thirty public 
creeds and confessions, and it has been expounded in a vast 
theological literature, the work of its leading theologians 
during more than three and a half centuries. It has been 
made most familiar to English-speaking people in the West- 
minster Confession of Faith, which was adopted by the 
Scottish Chruch in 1647. It is commonly known as ‘‘Calvin- 
ism from the greatest scientific exposition of it in the age of 
the Reformation, although this name is too individual to 
indicate its universal historical character’’.* 


The doctrinal character of the Reformed Theology can be 
conveniently set forth with the help of an article by the late 
Professor Caspar Wistar Hodge of Princeton Theological 
Seminary in The Evangelical Quarterly, London, Volume I, 


«Cf. William Hastie, The Theology of the Reformed Church in its Fun- 
damental Principles (The Croall Lecture for 1892), 1904, p. 2, cf. also p. 1. 
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1929, pages 3-24, entitled ‘“The Reformed Faith.”” Dr. Hodge 
writes: ‘“The Reformed Faith . . . conceives itself as the most 
pure Biblicalism, theism, religion, and evangelicalism. Who- 
ever believes in God fully, and in our absolute dependence 
upon Him, for knowledge, life and salvation, is implicitly an 
adherent of the Reformed Faith’’ (p. 8). These are great 
claims. Let us observe Dr. Hodge’s manner of justifying 
them. 

1) As to the Biblicalism of the Reformed Theology, revela- 
tion is its principium, that is, its source and norm of truth. 
“Whether in general or special revelation the action goes out 
from God who is the principium essendi and whose self-revela- 
tion is the principium cognoscendi of theology. But since 
man’s mind is darkened by sin, the Holy Scriptures, as Calvin 
showed (Jnstitutes, I, 1, 6), are the source and norm of our 
knowledge of God, or, in later language, the principium of 
knowledge in theology, and with Calvin all the following 
Reformed theologians agreed. The testimony of God is the 
most ultimate authority conceivable, and the Canonical 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are declared by 
the Reformed Confessions and theologians to be the Word of 
God, and the only Word of God, to be our rule of faith and 
practice .... It is true that a distinction was made between 
the Revelation of God made to the Prophets and its com- 
mittal to writing, but for us men of the present age it is the 
Bible which is God’s Word written (Calvin: Institutes, I, 6, 2)” 
(pp. 9, 10).? 

Concerning the grounds of belief in Scripture Dr. Hodge 
observes: **. ... the Reformed Theologians, especially Calvin, 
held that God alone must witness to His revelation. The 
Reformed Theology asserted that God Himself speaks in the 
Scripture, and the Holy Spirit witnesses in our hearts, making 
us recognise God's voice in the Scripture’”’ (p. 13). This wit- 
ness of the Spirit to the Bible, Dr. Hodge urges, does not 
destroy the necessity or use of Christian Apologetics (p. 13). 


? Against the modern claim that Calvin did not quite hold the verbal 


inspiration of Scripture, made, for example, by Dr. Th. L. Haitjema, Het 
Woord Gods in de 


Moderne Cultuur, Groningen, 1931, note, p. 132, see 
article by Thomas C. Johnson, “John Calvin and the Bible,"’ and refer- 


ences given in The Evangelical Quarterly, Vol. IV, July, 1932, pp. 257-266. 
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2) As to theism, Dr. Hodge holds that the Reformed Faith 
is its purest expression. Theism, he says, “is just the con- 
struction of all that happens in the physical and mental 
spheres as the unfolding of the eternal purpose of God, and 
the refusal to limit God either by the world of nature or the 
human will’ (p. 14). The Reformed Theology, he adds, 
“welcomes all exposition and defence of Theism whether 
from Lutherans, Arminians, or theistic philosophers. It 
would never consent to claim to be the only theistic system of 
belief. What we assert is... that in all systems of Christian 
belief, except the Reformed, God is limited in some respect 
either as to His purpose, will, or providence. It is not to be 
disputed, therefore, that all such systems constitute less pure 
forms of theism than that type of theism which finds expres- 
sion in the Reformed Faith” (p. 15). The Reformed doctrine 
of God, moreover, in the light of modern scientific exegesis, 
is the Biblical one (p. 15). 

3) Dr. Hodge goes on to discuss pure religion and con- 
sistent evangelicalism under one head as features of the 
Reformed Theology. This is because ‘“‘as a matter of fact 
man is a sinner, and his absolute dependence upon God, 
which is the essence of pure religion, must take the form of 
absolute dependence upon God as Saviour’ (pp. 15, 16). 
God is more than man’s helper or leader against evil and sin. 
God is the One whose glory is man’s chief end. 

Moreover, as Dr. Hodge adds, ‘‘All the power exercised in 
man’s salvation, the Reformed Faith ascribes to God alone, 
to His sovereign and irresistible grace. Only in this con- 
sistent form can evangelicalism be adequately defended 
against naturalism in the sphere of soteriology. Subtract 
from this pure evangelicalism in any degree, and you fall into 
the idea and attitude of dependence in some degree on human 
power and human merit for salvation. You are in unstable 
equilibrium between the Reformed Theology and a bald 
Pelagianism and modern naturalism, in which this relentless 
philosophy has now entered into the centre of your life and 
attacked the very ground of your hope of salvation for your- 
self and the world ... The Reformed Faith, then, is just pure 
Christian Supernaturalism at the height of its expression” 
(pp. 16, 17). 
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The excerpts we have taken from Dr. Hodge’s compact 
but thoroughly documented article exhibit in an authori- 
tative manner the Reformed Faith as historically understood. 
We now have a clear standard of judgment as we try to 
determine the present condition of Reformed Theology. 


I. THe PRESENT STATE OF THE REFORMED THEOLOGY 


Ever since the great war there have been signs of a revival 
of Reformed thought, of theology that is centered in God 
rather than in man. The theological world had long been 
dominated by the liberal theology of Schleiermacher and 
subsequent theologians, such as Ritschl and Herrmann. 

The bankruptcy of liberalism became evident in the theo- 
logy of Ernst Troeltsch (1865-1923). His naturalistic criti- 
cism left Christianity very attenuated. The value of Christ 
was thereby greatly reduced, and belief in God and immor- 
tality was almost completely dissolved. For Troeltsch no 
religion, not even Christianity, is universally or permanently 
valid. The missionary motive in Christianity practically 
disappears. 

Troeltsch himself saw that modern theology had come to 
the end of its rope, that it was entirely contradictory to the 
theology of the Reformers and the Ancient Church. He saw 
theological liberalism disintegrating into relativism and 
scepticism. H.R. Mackintosh thinks that if Troeltsch had 
lived longer he might have overcome this negative state, 
and arrived at a positive and genuine Christian theology 
(Types of Modern Theology, Schleiermacher to Barth, London, 
1937, p. 216). At any rate, the world war did not create the 
breakdown in liberal theology. It only revealed it. 

Two great causes leading to a revival of Calvinism were: 
1) the breakdowr of liberal theology ending in Troeltsch; 
2) the disillusionment resulting from the world war. Mul- 
titudes in Christendom were in a state of intellectual and 
moral pessimism. 

We should not forget that the domination of liberal theol- 
ogy following Schleiermacher during the nineteenth century 
and the beginning of the twentieth was somewhat counter- 
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balanced by the work of conservative theologians. Few out 
and-out Calvinists remained in French-speaking lands, al 
though the work of Doumergue and the school at Montauban 
must not be overlooked. Those who lived in lands of German 
speech and in Eastern Europe appear to owe their inspiration 
to the teaching of Kohlbrtigge. In Scotland a great deal had 
been done in the field of Reformed dogmatics by such men as 
Hill, Dick, Cunningham, Bannerman, Buchanan, Candlish, 
Crawford, and others, but there had been a remarkable 
decline in strictness of theological construction in the years 
following. In America, the works of Breckinridge, Thornwell, 
Dabney, Charles Hodge, A. A. Hodge, H. B. Smith, Girardeau, 
and Shedd exerted considerable influence. At the end of the 
nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth centuries there 
were produced the sound and erudite Reformed writings of 
Abraham Kuyper and Hermann Bavinck in Holland, and 
B. B. Warfield in America. 


At the present time a revival of Reformed Theology has 
come in a double form: 1) a new interest in and development 
of traditional Reformed theology in Holland, France, and 
America; 2) the rise of the dialectical theology, or Barthian- 
ism, and the consequent debate as to whether it is really 
Reformed or not. 

An influential prelude to the present Reformed revival was 
the publication from the year 1863 onward of the works of 
John Calvin by the editors Baum, Cunitz, and Reuss in the 
great critical edition of the Corpus Reformatorum. At the 
head of Calvin’s works is the Institutes of the Christian Religion, 
called by Albrecht Ritschl “the masterpiece of Protestant 
theology.” Then there are Calvin’s Commentaries, filling 
more than thirty volumes, and covering the entire New Tes- 
tament except II and III John and the Apocalypse, and all 


3 Cf. Donald M. Maclean, The Revival of the Reformed Faith, Inter- 
varsity Theological Papers, No. 4. London, 1938; G. D. Henderson, ‘‘Calvin- 
ism in Europe,” British Weekly, Sept. 17, 1936; H. Clavier, “‘Le Reveil 
du Calvinisme,”’ (Rapport présenté au Congres de |’Alliance Presbyter- 
ienne Universelle, 4 Podiebrad-Prague, en Septembre 1935), in Etudes 
Theologiques et Religieuses (Montpellier), Vol. II, 1936, pp. 35-46; Koers 
in die Krisis: Versamel deur die Federasie van die Calvinistiese Student- 


vereenigings in Suid-Afrika, Stellenbosch, 1935. 
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the Old Testament except the Solomonic and some of the 
historical books. Besides, there are his shorter writings, 
polemical works, and letters. 

Another influential precursor of the present Reformed 
revival was the appearance of the works of Professor Emile 
Doumergue (1844-1937), of Montauban, especially his 
monumental biography of Calvin, seven volumes, 1899-1927: 
Jean Calvin, Les hommes et les choses de son temps. In addition 
to his teaching and writing, Doumergue took an active part 
in the deliberations of the Synod of the French Evangelical 
Reformed Church. He was the leader of the conservative 
section, which steadily opposed the revision of its declaration 
of faith. 

We must now examine the Reformed revival itself in more 
detail, and, at this point we shall turn our attention to the 
spectacular rise of the dialectical theology, or Barthianism. 

The whole Barthian movement is characterized by the 
successive stages of Barth’s creative work, by Emil Brunner’s 
modifications, Rudolf Bultmann’s exegetical and _ historical 
radicalism, Friedrich Gogarten’s ethical and social emphasis, 
and Eduard Thurneysen’s homiletical and pastoral interest. 
Barth, however, does not profess to form a school, and his 
movement has no united front, as evidenced by the differ- 
ences between him and Brunner. From the time Barth’s 
Rémerbrief burst forth in 1918, as a sort of dialectical explosion, 
he has not lacked either friends or opponents, and the Crisis 
theology has in two decades come: to exert an influence 
throughout almost the whole Christian Church. 

Along with Barth’s theological genius, his moral and relig- 
ious earnestness has drawn attention, and his courageous 
stand, with that of Brunner, in the Church crisis in Europe 
has called forth much admiration.‘ 

To realize the spread of Barthian influence one needs only 
to read Adolf Keller’s book, Der Weg der dialektischen Theol- 
ogte durch die kirchliche Welt, Miinchen, 1931, English trans- 
lation, Karl Barth and Christian Unity, New York, 1933, or 
examine Walter Marshall Horton’s Contemporary Continental 


4Cf. Adolf Keller, article, “‘A Battle of Life or Death in European 
Protestantism,’ Union Seminary Review, July 1938, pp. 334-342. 
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Theology, New York, 1938, in connection with articles by John 
McConnachie, Th. L. Haitjema and others in Theologische 
Aufsdétze: Karl Barth zum 50. Geburtstag gewidmet, Miinchen, 
1936. The latter contains a contribution of Enkichi Kan, of 
Tokio, entitled ‘“‘Karl Barths Einfluss in Japan.’’ Holmes 
Rolston in his book A Conservative Looks to Barth and Brunner, 
Nashville, 1933, refers to John A. Mackay’s report of Barthian 
influence in South America (p. 19). In addition to the long 
list of writings by Barth and other representatives of the 
movement there is already an overwhelming literature con- 
cerning it, and Karl Barth is without doubt the most dis- 
cussed theologian in the world today. 


Let us take a more detailed view of the course of Barthian- 
ism, observing especially its interaction with traditional 
Calvinism, so as to be ready to determine later where progress 
lies. 

Adolf Keller wrote in 1933 that Barthianism seemed to 
have passed its climax in Germany (Karl Barth and Christian 
Unity, p. xix). The repressive measures of the government 
have, of course, hindered the Barthian influence, just as they 
have the traditional Reformed and Lutheran confessionalism. 
But Barth is again in Switzerland, supported by the students 
and young theologians who are giving impetus to the Crisis 
theology in new directions. 

In France Barthianism has not made great headway. To 
the old French Calvinism, Barthianism seems a dangerous 
force. To the new it looks like a scholastic abstraction, a re- 
statement of the old orthodoxy. The French mind tends to 
clearness and rationalism. It is naturally alien to the dialec- 
tical semi-darkness of the Barthian theology. An active 
younger group of students and pastors in Paris, under the 
leadership of Pierre Maury, a much sought-after preacher, 
has accepted Barthianism, and propagates it in the period- 
ical Hic et Nunc. Stronger than this Barthian influence, how- 
ever, is the Calvinism, greatly influenced by the theology of 
Kuyper and Bavinck, which is taught in Paris by Professor 
Auguste Lecerf, of the Free Faculty of Protestant Theology. 

In Western Switzerland the Barthian theology has met 
severe criticism from the three faculties,— Geneva, Lausanne, 
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and Neuchatel,— as an exaggerated reaction against his- 
toricism and liberalism. 

Let us look at the extent of the Barthian influence in 
England and Scotland. John McConnachie, author of The 
Significance of Karl Barth, New York, 1931, and The Barthian | 
Theology and the Man of Today, New York, 1933, writes in 
the Theologische Aufsdtze: Karl Barth zum 50. Geburtstag, 
1936, concerning this influence, and gives us the same impres- 
sion that Dr. Keller does (Karl Barth ard Christian Unity, 
pp. 158-170), that Barthianism is making moderate headway 
in England and a great deal in Scotland. In general many 
prefer him as a prophet rather than as a dogmatician, and 
his questions are often more highly valued than his answers. 

The English mind is empirical, concrete, and conservative. 
It does not take naturally to abstract speculation or intel- 
lectual revolution. And in England the Barthian theology of 
the Word is counterbalanced by the emphasis of Anglican 
thought on concrete institutions, church requirements, and 
social effort. 

McConnachie estimates that at least half of the religious 
life of England is outside the state church. Not many of the 
older non-conformist theologians, many of whom are liberals, 
have joined Barth, but the younger ones are becoming ac- 
quainted with his thought. The strict Fundamentalists give 
Barth little place. But, according to McConnachie, some 
men more or less connected with Fundamentalist non-con- 
formity, feel relieved to find in Barth a doctrine which they: 
think preserves the essentials of their position, and yet frees 
them from what they regard as intellectual chains. 

Turning to Scotland, McConnachie finds the Calvinistic 
tradition much weakened, and Barth’s connection with 
Calvin of little help to him, at least with the younger genera- 
tion. The Church of Scotland includes conservatives, modern- 
ists, social Gospel advocates, and ritualists. The largest 
group, McConnachie says, is a mediating group. 


Barth has influence with the theological professors, in 
spite of the continuing Ritschlianism in Scotland. The 
philosophical idealism also of the celebrated Cairds still has 
weight, and hinders the Barthian idea of freeing theology 
from philosophy. Barth’s disparagement of natural theology 
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in the interest of basing theology entirely on the Biblical 
revelation is opposed by theologians such as W. P. Paterson 
and D. S. Cairns. Some theologians, such as H. R. Mackin- 
tosh, welcomed Barth’s theology, but not uncritically. In 
the universities Barth already has advocates such as G. T. 
Thomson and N. R. Porteous. 

We might add to the names mentioned by McConnachie 
that of Daniel Lamont, of New College, Edinburgh, who has 
gone so far as to say in commendation of Barth that he “‘has 
done the biggest thing that a theologian has done since Luther 
and Calvin” (Daniel Lamont, Christ and the World of Thought 
1934, p. 10), and that of Donald M. Maclean of the Free 
Church College, Edinburgh, who has made statements dis- 
tinctly sympathetic to Barthianism (The Revival of the Re- 
formed Faith, pp. 9, 10). 

McConnachie says that Barthian influence has directed 
many in Scotland away from humanism to the Bible, and 
has advanced theocentric theology in general. 

Turning now to Holland we find the relation of Barthian- 
ism to traditional Calvinism has come out in the clearest way 
in the interaction of the two views, the traditional view being 
held in the Gereformeerde Kerken and the right wing of the 
Hervormde Kerk. 

Barthianism profited exceedingly in Holland from the 
advocacy of Professor Th. L. Haitjema of Groningen who 
wrote Karl Barths ‘‘Kritische’ Theologie in 1926, and who is 
one of the editors of the periodical Onder eigen Vaandel. 
Students and friends of the theology of Kohlbriigge have 
interpreted Barthianism, says Keller, in an orthodox Calvin- 
istic way (Karl Barth and Christian Unity, p. 128). 

Books by Barth and by Brunner have created great interest 
in Holland, and this interest has been augmented by the 
authors’ visits. 

Some Dutch theologians such as Haitjema’ are attracted 
by Barth’s combination of acceptance of the revelatory 
character of the Bible with historical criticism of it, but the 
more conservative will have nothing of this. 


s Cf. Th. L. Haitjema, article ‘“‘Bible: Confession: Doctrine” in The 
Evangelical Quarterly, Vol. VIII, April 1936, pp. 116-129. 
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The irrationalism of Barth’s theology is also objectionable 
to this conservative Calvinism, which cannot allow a division 
of revelation and metaphysics, and which believes, not in 
neo-Kantian epistemology, but in a Christian realism, based 
on the doctrine of creation. 

The paradox element in Barth’s theology has also been 
much criticized from the conservative point of view, especially 
by Professor Klaas Schilder of Kampen. 

Thus Barthianism is severely attacked in Holland by the 
solid conservatives. It is also assailed by the thorough- 
going Modernists, or extreme liberals. But the middle-of- 
the-road group welcomes Barth, for he seems to them to meet 
the need of combining a positive belief in God and His Word 
with openness to modern Biblical criticism and recognition 
of the present crisis in Western culture.° Dr. Keller thinks 
this middle group has probably given Barthianism a more 
appreciative judgment than it has met elsewhere in foreign 
countries (Karl Barth and Christian Unity, p. 132). 

The conflict of the conservatives against Barthianism in 
Holland is described from the Barthian point of view by 
Haitjema in his article ‘Der Kampf des hollandischen Neu- 
Calvinismus gegen die dialektische Theologie’’ (7heologische 
Aufsdtze: Karl Barth sum 50. Geburtstag, pp. 571-589). Haitjema 


says it is hard to determine just vho began the strife, and 
idmits that Barth's theology from the start contained a good 
bit of polemic iviiifist what he termed self willed orthodoxy, 
ind so the defensive ittitude of this orthodo» is under 
tarchatle Haitjema points out that at first there were 
efforts made to show that the theol of Kuyper and Havinek 
ind that of Barth were frit lel in man reapects He thinks 
that these efforts ceased not so niuch because of a deeper in 
ight into the thought of Kuyper and Barth, but beeause 
tatters of organizational, ecclesiastical, and politieal prestige 
hecame involved in the clehate ‘pp YF 5/734 NO doubt 
pr wht i] tnattere did enter itito thi theolowi i] confliet Tt] 
Haitjema tates, but he fail to reckor adequatel with the 


great difference between the thought world of Kuypet and 


Javinck and that of Barth and Brunner 


6 Cf Walter Marshall Hortor Contemporary Continental Theology, 
1938, pp. 177, 178 
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From Holland we make a logical enough transition to 
America, where Barthianism has made great headway. Pro- 
fessor Clarence Bouma in an article entitled ‘‘Princeton, 
Barthianism, and Brunner” in The Calvin Forum, June, 1938, 
does much to sum up the situation. He observes that 
Barthianism has not affected Modernists much in America, 
but it is rather the mediating type of theological thought in 
the larger Reformed and Presbyterian bodies that has been 
attracted by this new theology. The reaction has been 
varied. Dr. Bouma says: “‘What cannot be said of the Re- 
formed Church in America, of the Christian Reformed Church, 
and the Presbyterian Church in America [pow The Orthodox 
Presbyterian Church], is true of such bodies as the Presbyte- 
rian Church U.S. A. (Northern), the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S. (Southern), and of the Reformed Church in the 
U.S. (i.e., the German Reformed, which recently united 
with the Evangelical Church), viz., that the theology of Barth 
and Brunner finds open protagonists as well as opponents” 
(p. 244). 

The most outstanding example of Barthian influence, as 
Dr. Bouma points out, is Princeton Theological Seminary, 
which is under the leadership of President John A. Mackay 
who betrays decidedly Barthian sympathies and tendencies.’ 


He has brought to its teaching staff other men allied with the 
Crisis theology 

Prominent among these men is Emil Brunner, the cele 
brated Ziirich theologian ol whom a recent riler has said 


He for instance not only rejects the Virgin Hirth the 


Pauline iuthorship of the Pastoral | pisties and the histor 
icit ol the earl chapters A Genesis but is militantly 
opposed to the Westminster doetrine of Hol Seripture 


It ma te vided that he is opposed to infant Haptisn and 


that he holds an wun-Preshyterian and an un-American 


doetrine of the State’ (editorial, Christianity Today, Voi. 9, 


Na. 2 January 19459), p 9) 


Brutiner exhibits the view of Scripture that tarth aleo 


holds, namely, that the whole Bible as such, the written 
1Cf., for example, John A. Mackay, article Historical and Super- 
historical Elements in Christianity’ in The Journal of Religion, Vol 


XVII, Jan. 1937, pp. 1-8. 
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Word, is not the Word of God for us, but only that part is 
which comes to us with authority as the Word of God at a 
particular moment. 

This situation at Princeton, in which we see the Barthian 
theology in the process of superseding the traditional Calvin- 
ism of Hodge and Warfield, is but one example of the present 
state of the Reformed theology, which is actually that of a 
struggle between Barthianism, an un-Reformed view that 
denies the plenary inspiration of Scripture, and traditional 
Calvinism, the view that holds with Kuyper, Bavinck, and 
Warfield, and their present followers, the plenary inspiration 
of the Bible. 


II. THE PRESENT PROGRESS OF THE 
REFORMED THEOLOGY 


When a man gets off his right path and then desires to 
make progress, his method must first be negative, namely, to 
leave the wrong path and go back to the right one. Once on 
the right path, his method can become positive, progress 
that is real. This is an allegory. Barthianism has misled 
Reformed Theology. True progress must first be negative, 
namely to criticize and abandon false positions. Positive 
progress is then possible. Let us accordingly review the 
critical, then the constructive work. 

We shall not attempt to outline Barth’s theology. The 
curious reader will have to examine Barth’s teaching for 
himself. We want to observe the negative process of criti- 
cism. 

It will be worth while, first, to observe the briefly stated 
objections to the Barthian theology made by Dr. Hodge in 
the article previously cited. He says: “Our objections to 
‘The Theology of Crisis’ would be, first, the opposition of 
the Infinite and the finite and the ‘crisis’ or opposition of 
God to the world and man, appears to be grounded on a dual- 
istic philosophy rather than in the fact of sin, as was the case 
with the old Reformed theology. It is true that these old 
theologians speak of sin and know the world only as a fallen 
one. But their idea of Sin is not the old Reformed view. Sin 
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[in the Barthian theology] is a metaphysical as well as a moral 
evil. Hence the ‘onceness’ (Einmaligkeit) of the Christian 
revelation would seem to lose its special redemptive signi- 
ficance, and the union of God and man once in the Incarna- 
tion which of course transcends reason would seem to be an 
‘impossibility’ not merely for human beliefs, but even for 
God. Secondly in accordance with this the idea of Redemp- 
tion in this Theology seems to swallow up the ideas of Crea- 
tion, Providence, and Common Grace,— as well as the revela- 
tion of God in man and nature—all which ideas were prominent 
in the old Reformed Faith. Thirdly, as we have said in the 
text of this article, we do not believe that we can allow the 
most sceptical and naturalistic historical criticism to explain 
the origin of the Bible, and at the same time maintain that 
it is, nevertheless, the Word of God and a supernatural revela- 
tion of God to man ‘breaking into’ this world, as this theology 
insists. In a word, we do not believe that the world-view 
which underlies this theological movement is the world-view 
of the Bible itself, nor that Kierkegaard can be put in the 
same line with Jeremiah, Paul, Augustine, Luther, and 
Calvin” (p. 22, note 29). 

These three criticisms still have weight. Barth still has his 
extreme transcendentalism and his un-Reformed view of 
crisis. His idea of Redemption is still defective, being dis- 
torted by his view of revelation, setting aside the Reformed 
doctrines of Creation, Providence, and Common Grace. His 
view of Scripture is still defective, with plenary inspiration 
set aside by negative criticism. 

Professor Klaas Schilder of Kampen has controverted the 
dialectical theology from 1926 on, and, as we have seen, has 
criticized at length the Barthian use of paradox, especially in 
three works: Bij Dichters en Schr.figeleerden, 1927; Tusschen 
“‘Ja”’ en ‘‘Neen’’, 1929; and Zur Begriffsgeschichte des ‘‘Para- 
doxon’’, mit besonderer Berticksichtigung Calvins und des 
nach-kierkegaardschen ‘‘Paradoxon’’, 1933. 

Professor Haitjema replies* that this is all a mere beating 
of the air since Barth no longer emphasizes paradox, a fact, 
which, indeed, Schilder mentions. Haitjema’s complaint 


8 Cf. Haitjema in Theologische Aufsdtze, p. 580. 
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should not be taken too seriously. H. R. Mackintosh also 
read Barth’s Church Dogmatics, and noted that while Barth 
had discarded existentialism, he appeared not to have gotten 
beyond dialectical or paradoxical thinking (Types of Modern 
Theology, p. 268). Barth advises against stressing these 
paradoxes,? but does not entirely abandon them. Schilder 
is really getting at the persistent irrationalism in the dialec- 
tical theology. 

In the debate with Professor Haitjema, Schilder defines 
paradox as the breaking of the basic law of rational thought 
(Tusschen ‘‘Ja’”’ en ‘Neen’, p. 243). Haitjema, Schilder 
says, would live by the inspiration of the paradoxical; Calvin, 
on the other hand, would rather overcome the paradox by 
obedience and faith and patience (p. 268). Calvin also be- 
lieves in the clearness and the perspicuity of the Scriptures 
(p. 268). 

In his exhaustive dissertation Zur Begriffsgeschichte des 
*“*Paradoxon"’, Dr. Schiider undertakes to show that Kierke- 
gaard brought in a use of the term “ paradox”’ not current till 
his time. Dr. Schilder considers the change introduced into 
the use of the term by Kierkegaard as radical because, instead 
of taking it to denote the idea of something unexpected and 
strange, or as something only apparently contradictory, he 
has employed it as indicating that human thought is really 
contradictory. According to Kierkegaard, then, says Schilder, 
the historical or relative can be precipitated in the form of 
systematic interpretation, whereas the eternal or absolute is 
paradoxical (pp. 115, 116). This is irrationalism. 

Going on to consider paradox in the dialectical theology, 
Schilder points out that Barth emphasized paradox in the 
Rémerbrief and later minimized it and also modified his use 
of the word. Barth, says Schilder, never thoroughly worked 
out the Kierkegaardian paradox, the infinite qualitative 
difference between God and man (p. 377). There is a weak- 
ness in Barth’s treatment of the I-Thou relation, and this 
unites all the weaknesses of the dialectic theology (pp. 379- 
385). 


® The Doctrine of the Word of God (Eng. tr. of Kirchliche Dogmatik, I, 1), 
p. 189. 
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Schilder takes pains to show (pp. 418-467) the contrast 
existing between the ultimately irrational post-Kierkegaard- 
ian paradox doctrine and the doctrine held by the Reformers, 
especially Calvin. The Reformers regard paradox as some- 
thing ultimately overcome and reconciled in God.'® While 
grateful to Barth for assailing false peace and security among 
Reformed theologians, Schilder accuses the Barthian theology 
of lacking the unity which made Calvin’s witness so power- 
ful, and also charges Barthianism with having turned, in the 
direction of irrationality, against the Reformation itself 
(p. 467). 

Reformed doctrine cannot allow this irrationality. God 
is the Creator of the universe and of man. Man’s thought 
then is not actively creative, as Kant presented it, but recep- 
tively reconstructive. It is reconstructive of God’s thought. 
Therefore it is possible for the mind of man accurately to 
receive the revelation of God, the Bible, by the inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit. And so paradox must be ultimately over- 
come. 

The Gifford Lectures which Barth gave in 1937-1938 on 
the Scots Confession and entitled The Knowledge of God and 
the Service of God according to the Teaching of the Reformation 
might seem to indicate his coming to a more Reformed point 
of view, but they show, as his works do constantly, a treat- 
ment of the problem of time that impairs the reality of the 
Gospel history (cf. review by Dr. Schilder in De Reformatie, 
December 23, 1938). This same disparagement of history 
occurs in Barth’s lectures delivered at Utrecht in 1935, en- 
titled, in the English translation, Credo: A Presentation of the 
Chief Problems of Dogmatics with Reference to the Apostles’ 
Creed, 1936. The upshot of it all is that the Virgin Birth 
and the events of Christ’s humiliation and exaltation have 
no significance in the field of reality or being, but only in the 
field of knowledge. According to this view, as Van Til says, 
“All the events of Christ’s humiliation and exaltation took 
place in our history, but they were merely sign-posts of the 
mysterious realities that lie not in our history” (C. Van Til, 


” Barth seems to reject paradox in his interview with Prof. W. Childs 
Robinson, The Presbyterian, Oct. 27, 1938, pp. 6, 7. 
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article, ‘‘Karl Barth and Historic Christianity,’’ The 
Presbyterian Guardian, July, 1937, p. 109). 

It would be possible to show the confusion wrought by 
Barthian principles in specific doctrines such as the covenants 
and election (cf. article ‘“‘Dialektische Verbondsbeschouw- 
ing” by E. G. Van Teylingen, in Gereformeerd Theologisch 
Tijdschrift, June 1937, pp. 257-273). Predestination tends 
to become universalism, for we are all condemned, we are all 
elected (cf. article ‘‘The Theology of Karl Barth” by D. H. 
Kromminga, in The Calvin Forum, January 1939, p. 133; 
H. R. Mackintosh, Types of Modern Theology, p. 307; but 
cf. Peter Halman Monsma, Karl Barth’s Idea of Revelation, 
Somerville, N. J., 1937, p. 140). Whatever Barth touches, 
he transforms. He gives us not the Reformed Theology, but 
the Transformed theology. 

Let us close this negative work with some notice of Barth’s 
treatment of Scripture. Dr. G. C. Berkouwer who had 
presented a thorough study of Barthianism in his book 
Geloof en Openbaring in de Nieuwere Duitsche Theologie, 1932, 
shows us the Barthian difficulties with Biblical criticism in 
an article ‘In de Greep der Kritiek,”’ in the Gereformeerd 
Theologisch Tijdschrift, April 1937, pp. 153-176. Barth does 
not want to stand as critic over against Paul, and yet speaks 
of the relativity of the Pauline word. Barth admits saga and 
legend into the Bible to lift the burden from historical cate- 
gories, but says the historian must not speak of myth, for 
this undermines the substance of the Biblical witness. Barth 
thus leaves the door open to radical, atheistic criticism. He 
cannot limit criticism once it starts. The dualism in Barth’s 
construction between God’s Word and Holy Scripture is 
detrimental in the extreme to the latter. One can well com- 
pare with this John E. Kuizenga’s warning: ““To pick and 
choose in Scripture according to revelations made to us 
individually ‘plumb straight from above’ can scarcely even 
in charity be called an advance’’ (cf. article “On Putting 
One’s Harness Off,” in Christianity Today, October 1938, 
p. 40). 

Something should be said about Barthian exegesis. Barth 
in his interview with W. C. Robinson disclaims “‘spiritual”’ 
exegesis, and says, “I cannot admit that there is an historical 
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and a spiritual exegesis” (The Presbyterian, October 27, 1938, 
p. 3). Dr. F. W. Grosheide discussed Barthian exegesis in 
an article entitled ‘“Theologische Exegese,’’ in Gereformeerd 
Theologisch Tijdschrift, January 1937, and quotes (p. 8) Barth 
(Grundfragen, Nijkerk, 1935, pp. 14, 15) as being in favor of 
a theological exegesis." Barth’s practical methods of exegesis 
can be seen in his various commentaries. Grosheide holds 
that Barth falls into arbitrariness, and makes Paul over into 
a Barthian theologian. This is because Barth is following a 
principle brought from the outside into the Scriptures. Recog- 
nizing no static revelation, Barth recognizes only what comes 
as the Word of God from the Scripture at a particular moment. 
Try as he will to be objective, Barth thus brings in subjectiv- 
ism, and his standpoint is the death of all genuine exegesis. 
Exegesis inquires for a steady, continuous meaning. Catechet- 
ical instruction and Scripture exposition requires the same. 
Grammatical-historical exegesis which recognizes the inspira- 
tion of Scripture is good theological exegesis, and does justice 
to the Scripture in a way the Barthian method fails to do.” 


Real progress has been made, we are sure, by traditional 
Calvinism in refuting the errors of the dialectical theology. 
Now let us see what has been done constructively along 
orthodox lines. 


Right at the start we can well regard as a gain for the 
Reformed system of thought the Calvinistic philosophy 
developed in Holland by Professors D. H. Th. Vollenhoven 
and H. Dooyeweerd, and embodied in Dooyeweerd’s great 


™ Cf. also Barth’s remarks on exegesis in the appendix to his Credo: 
A Presentation of the Chief Problems of Dogmatics with Reference to the 
Apostles’ Creed, English translation, New York, 1936, pp. 177-191. 

On the errors of the Barthian homiletics see article by P. Prins, en- 
titled ‘‘Eenige Opmerkingen over Dialectische Homiletiek,”’ in Gere- 
formeerd Theologisch Tijdschrift, October 1938, pp. 446-457. 

On “spiritual” and “theological” exegesis see Fr. Torm, Hermeneutik 
des Neuen Testaments, Géttingen, 1930, pp. 16-28, 247, and Joachim Wach, 
Das Verstehen, I1, 1929, pp. 56-64. They recognize the danger of lack 
of objectivity in exegesis with its resultant distortions. 

Compare article by Dr. George Johnson, “Calvinism and Interpretation” 
(one of the Stone lectures, 1931), in The Evangelical Quarterly, Vol. lV, 
April, 1932, pp. 161-172. 
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work De Wijsbegeerte der Wetsidee (The Philosophy of Sphere- 
Sovereignty), Amsterdam, 1935, three volumes." 

This system is based on Scripture and takes account of the 
Biblical doctrine of creation, a doctrine much opposed in 
secular philosophies. These Scriptural principles are used: 
1) the sovereignty of God; 2) religion as the covenant rela- 
tion with God; 3) the new covenant made in Christ. 

Emphasis is placed on the difference between God and the 
cosmos, the main distinction in philosophy. The creation is 
set under law. God, as Law-giver, is superior to the law, but 
in His dealings with His creatures holds to His own laws. 
In the created universe nothing is self-sufficient. All depends 
on God. 

Four wrong tendencies in philosophy are carefully avoided: 
1) atheism, the denial of God; 2) acosmism, the denial of 
the cosmos; 3) pancosmism, the subjecting of God to the 
cosmos; 4) pantheism, the confusing of God with the cosmos. 
Partial cosmism and partial theism are also guarded against 
in the effort to maintain a pure theism, with God the Sovereign 
Creator. 

The non-theistic approach to philosophy views the world 
from within, and furnishes only an immanentist meta- 
physic. This immanentist viewpoint results in a view either 
incomplete or distorted. The true theism, using its Biblical 
vantage point, views the cosmos from the outside, that is, 
transcendentally, and begins from God. 

The will of God as Sovereign is reflected in law, and we see 
a number of law-spheres in the cosmos. Vollenhoven and 
Dooyeweerd have fourteen: numbers, space, movement, life, 


8 Cf. also D. H. Th. Vollenhoven, Logos en Ratio, Kampen, 1926; Tet 
Calvinisme en de Reformatie van de Wijsbegeerte, Amsterdam, 1933 (cf. 
The Significance of Calvinism for the Reformation of Philosophy, articles 
in The Evangelical Quarterly, Vols. III, IV, 1931, 1932); J. M. Spier, Op 
Gods Woord Gegrond, Kampen, 1927 (a popular presentation of De Wijs- 
begeerte der Wetsidee); H. Steen, Philosophia Deformata, Kampen, 1937 
opposes Vollenhoven and Dooyeweerd’s philosophy); H. G. Stoker: 
Die Wysbegeerte van die Skeppingsidee, Pretoria and Kaapstad, 1933; 
H. G. Stoker, article ‘‘The Possibility of a Calvinistic Philosophy” in 
The Evangelical Quarterly, Vol. VII, 1935, pp. 17-23; Peter Holwerda, 
“The Philosophy of the Law-Idea,”’ in the Proceedings of the Calvinistic 
Philosophy Club, Englewood, N. J., 1938, pp. 24-36. 
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feeling, thinking, history, language, social life, economics, the 
beautiful, the right, love, and faith. These are not taken 
arbitrarily, but are a cosmic order given by God to His 
creation. The philosopher undertakes to systematize all 
these law-spheres in their differences and connections. 

The gradation is from the simple to the complex. For 
instance, a group of people not only can be counted, but they 
occupy space. They move about. They live, feel, think, and 
experience different events in their history. They speak, 
they have social life, they have economic life. They enjoy the 
beautiful, they observe justice, they love, they exhibit faith.™ 

The law-spheres however cannot be derived from one 
another. They each depend on reality itself as God has created 
it. Each has sovereignty in its own sphere. Antinomies 
result if this principle is ignored. Every law-sphere, more- 
over, is a movement toward the Creator and His Christ. 

This philosophy is worked out further in a treatment of 
time, the nature of the object, the structure of things and 
their connections, sin and grace, heart and life, substance, 
immortality, and the nature of Christ.’s It isa truly notable 
system of Christian thought. 

To the constructive work of Calvinistic philosophy we 
would now add that of theology, taking as examples Professor 
Schilder in Holland, Professor Louis Berkhof in America, 
and Professor Lecerf in France. 

Particular interest attaches to Schilder’s three-volume 
work on the sufferings of our Saviour, two volumes of which 
have now appeared in English translation, Christ in His 
Suffering and Christ on Trial. This work is of great 
exegetical merit and devotional feeling, and will doubtless 
make the profound impression in America that it did in 
Holland. It is of course only one of Dr. Schilder’s many 
theological writings. 

In America the Reformed Dogmatics of Professor Berkhof 
(two volumes with additional introductory and _ historical 
volumes, 1932-1937) is a work of the greatest value. This 
work follows generally in the steps of Kuyper and Bavinck, 
though American Calvinists such as Charles Hodge and B. B. 


™ Holwerda, idem, p. 32. 8 Holwerda, idem, pp. 35, 36. 
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Warfield are by no means ignored. Berkhof also published 
an outline of his theology in a Manual of Reformed Doctrine, 
in 1933, and in an even smaller Summary of Christian Doctrine 
in 1938. 

Particular attention should be paid, we feel, to the two 
volumes written by Professor Auguste Lecerf entitled Jntro- 
duction a la Dogmatique Réformée, 1 (De la Nature de la 
connaissance religieuse), 1931: II (Du Fondement et de la 
Specification de la connaissance religieuse), 1938, because 
this work avoids being swept into the Barthian current,” 
and presents theology more along the traditional lines. 

Professor Lecerf was formerly a radical, but was re-estab- 
lished in the Reformed Faith by studying Calvin. His Dog- 
matics is on the side of conservative Calvinism. Unfortu- 
nately he yielded in the recent merger of the two branches of 
the Reformed Church (Evangelical and Liberal). 

The first volume of the Dogmatics discusses the nature of 
religious knowledge. Lecerf holds that Calvinism has no 
place for a natural theology, but only for a theology based on 
faith in Divine revelation (1, pp. 7-52). He examines modern 
philosophical views and finds that Cartesian rationalism, 
Baconian empiricism, and Kantian idealism are inadequate 
as foundations for a Christian theory of knowledge. He 
favors, on the other hand, a moderate, critical realism (I, 
pp. 120-139). 

It seems that Lecerf weakens his case here by counting so 
much on neo-scholasticism and neo-realism and the intuition- 
ism of James McCosh (I, pp. 12, 124f.). His philosophical 
position would be stronger if he relied more on the Calvinis- 
tic philosophy of Vollenhoven and Dooyeweerd, to which he 
alludes (II, pp. 41f.). This latter philosophy stresses the 
epistemological value of the doctrine of creation, a doctrine 
which Lecerf indeed does not ignore (II, pp. 48-51). 

® Cf. review by Jacob T. Hoogstra, in The Calvin Forum, Vol. III, 
June, 1938, p. 258. 

? Lecerf seems to avoid the mention of Barth intentionally, though he 
speaks of him once as “‘le génial restaurateur de la théologie réformatrice”’ 
II, 22). 

* For report of this merger see Christianity Today, Vol. 9, No. 2, [Jan. 
1939] p. 91. 
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The second volume is divided into two parts, the first 
referring mainly to Calvinistic Apologetics and Philosophy, 
and the second to Reformed Dogmatics. 

As to Apologetics, Lecerf rejects the view of Karl Barth 
that, since the natural man is incapable of judging spiritual 
things, the doctrine of total depravity excludes such reason- 
ing. Lecerf holds that the reason of the man of faith is able 
to think normally being restored by regeneration. Faith 
promotes thinking, which is the task of apologetics (II, pp. 24, 
25). Reason, however, is not autonomous (II, p. 30). God 
remains its supreme guarantor (II, p. 30). Faith remains 
faith, but it can assume a scientific form in dogmatics, and 
it contains the psychological and intellectual conditions for 
the elaboration of a philosophy specifically Christian (II, 
p. 35). 

The Christian philosopher is like the student who knows 
the answer to a problem and then works out the steps leading 
to it. In this case the answer is that God is the sovereign 
Law-giver (II, p. 42). The so-called proofs for His existence 
will not be technically proofs, but explanatory propositions, 
testimonies, supporting belief in God (II, pp. 46, 65). 

The Christian philosopher will not trespass on the ter- 
ritory of the Christian theologian. Theology deals specifi- 
cally with such doctrines as sin and the incarnation and return 
of Christ, truths which cannot be deduced from the nature of 
man as created, nor from the nature of God as revealed to 
us. All these truths are necessary for the Christian philos- 
opher, but his main task is to work out the necessary rela- 
tions between the supreme Law-giver and the created beings 
(II, p. 48). The Reformed thinker does not hesitate to use 
good elements from pagan philosophy, for these are the 
result of common grace. It is one of the tasks of Calvinistic 
philosophy to separate the good from the bad in paganism 
(II, pp. 53-58). 

In the second section of the book Lecerf argues for Calvin- 
istic theism (II, p. 59), and refutes naturalistic criticism 
(II, pp. 97-126). He then defends a Christian orthodox dog- 
matic against liberalism (II, pp. 137-141). Next comes the 
Protestant view of the authority of God’s Word and Spirit 
over against the Roman Catholic claims (II, pp. 142-151). 
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A high doctrine of Scripture is urged (II, pp. 152-172), 
with the liberal negative criticism of the Bible rejected as a 
subjective and outmoded child of the nineteenth century. 
The unsatisfactory view of Scripture in the dialectical theol- 
ogy is also rejected as a product of the spell of the nineteenth 
century rationalism (II, pp. 157-161). Lecerf takes account 
of detailed objections to the doctrine of Scripture inspiration, 
and his chapter is helpful. His treatment of the New Testa- 
ment Canon (II, pp. 173-191) emphasizes the necessity of 
the inscripturated revelation certified to the Church by the 
Holy Spirit (II, p. 191). The Canon of the Old Testament 
(II, pp. 192-208) is the Palestinian Old Testament list of 
books, which we follow, for they are witnessed by the New 
Testament and thus approved by the Holy Spirit. 

Calvinism is interested in the unity of the Church (II, 
pp. 209-226), but in a manner different from Catholicism 
and liberalism. Calvinism combines the former’s stress on 
authority with the latter’s zeal for the freedom of the indi- 
vidual, but with everything submitted to the guidance of 
Scripture. The formal authority of Scripture is the first 
principle of theology (II, pp. 227-240). Calvinism desires 
to see reinstated everywhere the recognition of God’s sover- 
eignty, and labors to that end. 

Lecerf’s work on Dogmatics is a gain for the Reformed 
Theology. Like other real Calvinism of the present day it is 
less showy than the dialectical writings, but it represents 
genuine progress. 


III. THE PRESENT PROSPECTS OF THE 
REFORMED THEOLOGY 


The present prospects of the Reformed Theology are 
indicated by the lines of its present state. That state we 
have seen to be two-fold. On the one hand there is the spec- 
tacular rise and diffusion of the Barthian theology, which is 
pseudo-Reformed. On the other hand, there is the increase 
in sound and learned constructive work in truly Reformed 
philosophical, theological, and exegetical publications. This 
truly Reformed influence is being spread not only through 
the channels of church instruction and theological teaching, 
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but through conferences and associations of a truly Reformed 
character. 

Some advantage has been gained from the Barthian attack 
on modernism, and from the new interest in the Bible and 
the Reformers to whatever degree it has been awakened by 
Barth and his associates. 

But on the other hand, Barthianism is a great enemy of 
the Reformed Theology in that it constitutes a new kind of 
modernism that allures both liberals and conservatives. For 
liberals who realize that the old liberalism has failed, Barth- 
ianism is a refuge, a camp into which they may come and 
still not believe that the written Bible is the Word of God. 
They see that Barthianism disparages the inscripturated 
Word and modernism has always done that. For wavering 
conservatives Barthianism is attractive, because they think 
they find in it an allegiance to the historic revelation of God 
which does not require belief in the whole Bible. 

The brightest prospects for true advance in Reformed 
theology lie with those scholars who realize the error and 
inadequacy of Barthianism, and push forward on sound 
philosophical, theological, and exegetical lines. 

In Barthianism the tendency is toward what Valentine 
Hepp calls constructionism in method.” It forms a new theol- 
ogy to suit the times. Barth takes his own organizing ideas 
and makes a new system which takes its place in the long 
history of systems from Marcion to Ritschl. The method 
also excludes elements of Biblical truth which do not suit the 
organizing ideas. 

That Barthianism is of this type is shown by its concept 
of revelation. It says revelation must be eimmalig, new from 
moment to moment. Man accordingly possesses no settled 
body of truth, no well-defined creed, no constant ethic. 

Reformed theologians must not allow their thought to be 
distorted by the influences of local and temporal change. 
They may not neglect any truth found in Scripture. The 
truths of God are not only for the moment. They are eternal. 

Hepp points. out another tendency that will not help in 
advancing Reformed Theology. This is repristination. As 


*” VY. Hepp: Koers in die Krisis, Stellenbosch, 1935, p. 151. 
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constructionism is too obsequious to the present, so is repris- 
tination to the past. It merely repeats ‘what honored theo- 
logians have said without seeking to make progress. We may 
not attempt to limit God in this way by neglecting the pro- 
gressive understanding and interpretation of His Word .under 
the leading of His Spirit. For there is a manifold richness in 
the divine revelation to the unfolding of which each successive 
generation of the Christian church makes its own contribution. 

Another way that is defective is the way of concentration. 
This selects certain basic Bible truths, and uses them with 
some success in advancing Christian belief and in opposing 
modernism. But concentration is too narrowing. It tends 
to neglect the whole counsel of God as revealed in His Word. 

The true way, as Hepp says, is progression. It is like the 
growth of the oak from the acorn. The tree remains fixed 
but expands and renews itself year by year. So does true 
theology exhibit a never-exhausted growth from the content 
of God’s Word. It holds fast to the gains of former times, 
and advances to new gains, all the time holding closely to the 
Word. 

We can see how progress has already shown itself in the 
revival of truly Calvinistic philosophy and theology. This 
progress can only be maintained by keeping to a sound 
method of exegesis. The great value of the works of Kuyper, 
Bavinck, Wartield, Geerhardus Vos and others is due largely 
to their sound principle of grammatical-historical exegesis 
and of Biblical theological method which has followed the 
tradition of Calvin and his noble successors. The appearance 
in Holland of two new series of commentaries is a further 
advance in this direction.?° 

With the widespread interest now aroused in the Reformed 
Theology and the gains that have already been made, we 
may trust that God is leading toward an even more extensive 
witness to His whole counsel of salvation as it is set forth in 


His infallible Word. 


Morristown, New Jersey. 


» S. Greijdanus, F. W. Grosheide en J. A. C. Van Leeuwen: Kommen- 
taar op het Niewwe Testament, Amsterdam, 1922 ff.; Korte Verklaring de 
Heilige Schrift met Niewwe Vertaling, Kampen, 1922 ff. 











THE THEISM OF A. E. TAYLOR 


CORNELIUS VAN TIL 


NUMBER of recent British philosophers have made a 

particularly attractive offer of peace and co-operation 
to orthodox believers. We refer to such men as A. Seth Pringle 
Pattison, James Ward, Hastings Rashdall and Clement C. J. 
Webb. These men have reacted against what they regarded 
as a Spinozistic interpretation of Hegel given by F. H. Bradley, 
Bernard Bosanquet and others. The theism that these men 
offer to us seems to resemble the theism taught in Scripture 
so much that one may easily be led to identify them. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive presentation of this type 
of theism has been given by A. E. Taylor. He has written 
the article on ‘“‘Theism” in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics. He has written a large work on Plato in which he 
constantly speaks of the theism of Plato. His views on theism 
have had their fullest expression, however, in the Gifford 
Lectures given in the years 1926-27 and 1927-28 and published 
under the title The Faith of a Moralist. 

That Taylor’s philosophy has a direct bearing upon modern 
theology appears from the fact that he is an active member 
of the Anglican communion. To the volume Essays Catholic 
and Critical, edited by Edward Gordon Selwyn, Taylor con- 
tributed an article on ‘The Vindication of Religion.’’ The 
purpose of the volume as a whole, and of Taylor’s article in 
particular, is to maintain the place of authority in religion 
without doing injustice to reason. 

The influence of Taylor’s philosophy seems to be very 
great. Wilfred L. Knox and Alec R. Vidler have published a 
book on The Development of Modern Catholicism. In this book 
they discuss the question of the relation between faith and 
reason. They seek to give a history of the debate on this 
subject during the various decades of the nineteenth century. 


They contend that although it may have been doubtful in 
89 
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the nineteenth century, in our day we may be certain that 
the real issue lies within the field of philosophy.' We need a 
philosophy, they feel, that can do justice to Christianity “‘as 
embodying a direct revelation of God on the stage of history,” 
and ‘‘which can legitimately claim the free assent of human 
reason.’’? Where shall we look for such a philosophy? The 
authors make reply as follows: ‘“The most important achieve- 
ment of Anglo-Catholic theology since the War in this field 
is undoubtedly to be found in The Faith of a Moralist (The 
Gifford Lectures for 1926-28), by Professor A. E. Taylor 
(Macmillan, 1930).’’ They devote an entire chapter to the 
exposition of Taylor’s philosophy as set forth in the book 
mentioned above. 

It will be observed that the problem of faith and reason, 
or, more specifically, the problem of a unique historical revela- 
tion as the object of faith and the universal validity claimed 
for the pronouncements *f reason, is the problem with which 
the dialectic theologians, !-arl Barth and Emil Brunner, busy 
themselves again and again. Emil Brunner, in his book on 
The Mediator has given an extensive discussion of this ques- 
tion. The solution offered to this question by Brunner has 
been regarded with favor by certain Reformed theologians. 
The solution of this problem offered by Taylor may possibly 
be regarded with favor by other Reformed theologians. 

As for modern theologians in this country, we may say that 
both solutions have found favorable consideration. By way 
of illustration we mention the two books recently written by 
Walter Marshall Horton. In his Contemporary English Theol- 
ogy he feels that we in America ought to look for a solution 
of our theological problems along the lines offered by ‘‘the 
leading figures in contemporary English theology” chiefly for 
the reason that in England reason has free play. In his book 
on Contemporary Continental Theology he expresses himself as 
having a great sympathy for certain developments in theology 
on the continent. Continental theology, he feels, has a keen 


eye for the unique, for that which comes to us from the ‘fourth 
dimension.”’ 


* The Development of Modern Catholicism, 1933, p. 269. 
? Idem, p. 268. 


’ Idem, p. 271. 
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It is our business, then, as Reformed theologians, who hold 
to historic Christianity, to analyze as carefully as we may the 
claims of dialectic theology on the one hand and the claims 
of idealistic philosophy on the other hand. In this article we 


consider the claims of idealist philosophy as represented by 
Taylor. 


As over against materialism and mechanism, Taylor, like 
the idealists in general, wants to interpret ‘‘the lower in the 
terms of the higher.’”” He has no sympathy with humanism 
or with naturalism. In the pages of Taylor we do not hear 
much about Russell or about Dewey except by way of negative 
criticism. On the other hand we are led into an acquaintance 
with such men as Pascal and Augustine. Our enemies seem 
to be his enemies and our friends seem to be his friends. 
Taylor sets his face resolutely against some of the patent 
heresies of the day. He is utterly opposed to all forms of anti- 
intellectualism and individualism. 

Still further, he seems to spend his energies freely for the 
defence of the historical in religion. A religion ‘‘within the 
limits of pure reason’”’ finds no favor with him. Taylor is very 
critical of those who would extend the powers of reason to 
such an extent as to make impossible the appearance of the 
absolutely new in the course of history. He has some fine 
things to say about those ministers who are, so to speak, con- 
stantly hanging on the skirts of Eddington and Jeans. He 
wishes historical religion to stand on its own feet.’ The Gifford 
lectureship requires men to deal with natural theology only 
but Taylor seems to have found a natural theology that can 
allow for revelation. His natural theology even allows for the 
fact of sin. It allows for the “initiative of the eternal,” for 
otherworldliness, for the supernatural and the miraculous. 
It gives place to authority, to institutions, and to sacraments. 

It is well then that we consider Taylor’s philosophy with 
care and sympathy. Taylor apparently wishes to be our 
friend. More than that, he desires to dwell with us in the 
same institution and to partake of the same sacramental meal. 
Must we refuse to eat with him? Must we refuse to live under 


s A. E. Taylor, The Faith of a oralist, London, 1931, Series II, p. 226. 
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the same roof with him? Must we even refuse to call him our 
friend? 

In the fifth chapter of the second volume of The Faith of a 
Moralist Taylor makes a plea for the recognition of authority 
in religion. He argues that whenever the church has depended 
exclusively or almost exclusively upon reason it has fallen into 
evil ways. This was the case with the “English Church of two 
hundred years ago,” he tells us. But the ‘“‘ardent Methodist,” 
“the eager Evangelical,”’ and ‘‘the earnest Anglo-Catholic” 
came to recall men to the rights of authority in religion and 
brought new vitality to the church. To be sure, these move- 
ments were one-sided but on the whole their influence was 
beneficial. After expressing himself in this manner about the 
church of England he turns to America with these words: 


‘“‘We see the same thing, in a highly grotesque form, in 
the curious contemporary American movement which calls 
itself Fundamentalism. That the Fundamentalists, being 
for the most part extremely ill-educated, should be vio- 
lently obscurantist in their attitude to natural and historical 
science is only what might be expected, though I doubt 
whether their caeca fides is really more obscurantist at 
heart than the equally blind confidence of the aggressive 
‘rationalist’ in the competence of scientific methods, of 
which he most commonly knows next to nothing, to 
answer all questions ‘in the earth, or out of it.’ But it is, 
I should say, a mere mistake to see nothing in the Fun- 
damentalist movement but its hostility to Darwin and 
Huxley and the ‘higher critics’ of Biblical documents. 
What is really back of the movement, and supplies it with 
its driving force, is the conviction that any attempt to 
eliminate absolute supernatural ‘authority’ from Chris- 
tianity, or any other great positive religion, is destructive 
of its character as religion 


“The real issue is not whether the opening chapters of 
Genesis are ‘fundamental,’ but whether there is anywhere 
a genuine fundamentum, a ‘sure corner-stone,’ on which 
positive religion can build.’ 


* Idem, I1, p. 207. 
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We have here, it might appear, a recognition of the rightful 
place of authority in religion. At the same time we have a 
firm rejection of any form of authority which binds men to an 
implicit acceptance of what the Scriptures teach on such 
matters as nature and history. Taylor is definitely of the 
opinion that there can be no confession of faith which con- 
tains the system of doctrine contained in the Scripture. No 
historically produced document, he feels, can contain a system 
of truth. 

It is imperative that we look carefully into the reasons for 
Taylor's opinion on this point. In the space-time world, says 
Taylor, we deal with the individual entities. These individual 
entities can never be fully known by us. In our attempt to 
know these entities we must employ universals or laws. But 
in relating individual entities to laws we can never do more 
than speak of the qualities that these entities have in common 
with other entities. Accordingly, we can never, in any given 
finite period of time, have an adequate knowledge of any indi- 
vidual entity. There is always something that eludes us. 

According to this point of view, then, we may say that no 
system of truth could be expressed that would fully fit the 
facts of the world. To understand this point we may think of 
the physicist. Such men as Eddington, Jeans and Bavink 
have all made us familiar with the fact, says Taylor, that in 
physics we deal with abstractions. The scientist’s table is not 
really our table. There must, says Taylor, be a connection 
between the two tables, but that connection is really a matter 
of faith. The scientist can, in the nature of the case, deal with 
abstractions only. He cannot deal with individual tables. 
And what is true of the physicist is true of the theologian, as 
Taylor tells us in the following words: 


‘Now, a physicist like Professor Eddington really stands 
to you and me, in his utterances about human bodies, 
tables, suns, stars, precisely as the scientific theologian 
stands to the simple believer, Simon the fisherman, or 
another. The physicist is the systematic theologian of the 
natural world, that Oeds evdaiuwy of Plato’s Timaeus. 
The virt Galilaei and their lived religion set the Christian 
theologian his problems, as the sense-experiences of the 
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common man normally equipped with eyes, ears, nostrils, 
tongue, skin, set the physicist his. There is no legitimate 
physical speculation which has not its point of departure 
in common pre-scientific sense-experience, and there is 
similarly, I take it, no legitimate theological problem which 
has not its point of departure in the actual life of contact 
with God. In this sense, the whole of legitimate theology 
is implicit and given once for all in the life of the man 
practising his religion, as the whole of physical science 
is implicit and, in a way, given once for all, in the actual- 
ity of the sensible.’”’ 


The position of the theologian is, according to Taylor, 
even more difficult than the position of the physicist. The 
theologian deals with matters that are more remote from us 
than the things of the physical world.* 


We see that we are dealing here with a most fundamental 
question in epistemology. Taylor wants us to have the house 
of orthodox theology remodeled in accordance with his own 
fundamental principle of epistemology. According to his 
epistemology we deal in the facts of the universe with utterly 
uninterpreted facts. It is we as human beings who must by 
ourselves, without reference to God, interpret these facts for 
ourselves. But inasmuch as we cannot interpret the facts 
exhaustively we have to that extent no assurance that indi- 
vidual facts may not be quite different from what we think 
them to be. We may quote a passage that brings out Taylor’s 
views on this point fully: 


“There always are, and always will be, loose ends, 
‘bare’ conjunctions not understood, in all our actual 
natural knowledge, just because it all starts from and 
refers to the historical and individual, which analysis 
cannot exhaust. To say the same thing again in different 
language, it is never a conclusive argument against the 
reality of a fact to say that it cannot be harmonized with 
a known ‘law of nature,’ since the law, if asserted as having 

t Idem, li, pp. 104 f 


* Idem, I1, p. 106. 
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objective reference, only embodies our partial divination 
of a pattern which we never grasp in its concrete entirety. 
Though our formulated ‘laws’ are never merely ‘subjec- 
tive,’ yet, as the history of natural science proves only 
too abundantly, they always contain a subjective con- 
stituent which affects them to a not precisely definable 
extent. Hence the fact we find so stubbornly recalcitrant 
may provide the very suggestion we need for introducing 
an illuminating correction into our ‘law’.’’? 


Is there then at no point an escape from uncertainty in 
knowledge? Suppose we turn away from the page of history 
entirely. Can we not find in mathematics a field where there 
is absolute certainty? Could we not turn to the Principia 
Mathematica of Whitehead and Russell and show that we 
there have a body of timeless truth? Have we not in the 
language of symbolic logic a universal language unaffected 
by differences of time and race? Taylor’s answer is as follows: 


“For one thing, even in Principia Mathematica, the 
stereotyping of thought is not, and could not have been, 
complete. There are intrinsic limits to the capabilities 
of a ‘universal symbolism’. Its not innumerous symbols 
for primary ‘indefinables’ have to be accurately appre- 
hended before their combinations can be understood, and 
thus presuppose preliminary explanation in an idiom 
which is not dead and impersonal, but personal and living. 
Here is, at the outset, an opening for what may prove to 
be serious misunderstandings. And again, in every such 
symbolic system, there must be some supreme principle 
or principles, governing all its inferences, and these 
obviously cannot be expressed in the symbolism itself. 
Thus, every symbolically expressed demonstration in 
Principia Mathematica depends on the principle that 
‘what is implied by true premisses’ is itself true’, but 
neither this proposition nor the meaning of the terms 
‘implication’ and ‘truth’ can be expressed in the symbol- 
ism of the authors, or any other. Explanations on such 
points have to be given in ordinary language, and this 


J . nr 77 ¢ 
» Idem, Il, pp. 172 f. 
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makes it possible that the explanations may, from the 
first, have been confused or ambiguous, and again that 
they may cease to convey the sense intended, as the 
words employed shift their meaning ‘in use’. Thus, the 
most rigorous system of symbolically expressed mathe- 
matical truths would not wholly escape the criticism of 
a resolute denier of permanence.” 


Personal, historical revelation implies uncertainty. That 
seems to be the point of Taylor's contention. If we should 
insist on absolutely certain and absolutely authoritative 
revelation we should have to have an impersonal revelation. 
But an impersonal revelation is no revelation. 

Taylor feels that his point has a direct bearing upon the 
Christian religion. Christianity is anything but an imper- 
sonal religion. The revelation idea in Christianity is anything 
but unhistorical. Christianity is anything but a system of 
metaphysics for which history is a matter of indifference. 
And this is as it should be: 

“The metaphysician trying to make a fact out of cate- 
gories is only repeating the task of twisting ropes out of 
sand imposed by Michael Scot on his friends. However 
cunningly you complicate category with category, the 
process always leaves you with something which may be, 
or should be, or ought to be, and, as Baron von Hiigel was 
fond of saying, ‘No amount of Ought-ness can be made to 
take the place of Is-ness’.”"" 


From what has been said of Taylor’s position so far, it is 
clear that he has been largely influenced by the philosophy 
of Immanuel Kant. It will help us to understand Taylor’s 
position more fully if we note what he thinks has been the 
most valuable contribution made to philosophy by Kant. 
Taylor speaks of Kant in these words: 


‘“‘Whatever our agreements or disagreements with Kant, 
there is one lesson which we have all learned from the 
Critique of Pure Reason, that logic, functioning im vacuo, 


© Idem, Il, pp. 73 f. 
" Idem, Il p. 136. 
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can tell us nothing of the course of events. No assertion 
about the actual course of events can be shown to be 
unreasonable, apart from an appeal to specific experi- 
ences, unless it is found on analysis to be internally self- 
contradictory, and then only, if we accept the Law of 
Contradiction, as a real Irrationalist in metaphysics 
would not, as an ontological truth.” 


Any truth that may be offered to us is, therefore, according 
to Taylor, an empty concept till it is tried in actual experi- 
ence. But the experience of a number of generations is history. 
And if we are to judge of the truth as it comes to us in history 
we are bound to contribute a subjective element. There is 
and can be no objective knowledge in the sense in which the 
rationalists before Kant’s day thought of it. 

Kant’s philosophy has had a far-reaching significance for 
the course of Christianity in the modern world. Through 
his influence modern philosophers have virtually given up 
hope of finding a fully rational interpretation of the universe. 
Kant maintains that man himself supplies the universalizing 
element in his thinking. Accordingly, he holds, there can be 
no such thing as universal validity. Only that which admits 
of a test by experiment can be said to be binding upon all 
men. And even that which is now binding upon all men may 
be modified when new facts appear upon the horizon of 
knowledge. Thus the knowledge of the world beyond the 
possibility of testing by experiment, that is the noumenal 
world, is a world about which we can have no intellectual 
contact with our neighbor; it is our own individual world 
concerning which we can prove iicthing. And as for the 
world which does admit of testing by experiment, that is the 
phenomenal world, though the validity that is in it is a validity 
for all men, it is nevertheless merely a validity for us. That 
is, it is a validity which we postulate or assume in order to be 
able to speak together about the matters which we seem to 
have in common. Thus even in the phenomenal world, the 
only world in which there seems to be universal validity or 
certainty, each man really stands by himself with his knowl- 
edge. Each of us finds himself as much alone as Mr. Byrd 


12 Idem, 11, pp. 152 f. 
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found himself alone at “‘Advance Base”’ in the silence and 
darkness of the polar wastes. Our contact with our fellow- 
men, situated somewhere else in the same wastes, depends 
upon our own effort to keep our “easoline-driven radio gener- 
ators” going. Absolutely unique experiences come to us 
from utterly uncharted areas of existence but as we seek to 
communicate these experiences to others, we can do no more 
than give a few faint signals. Others may with great diff- 
culty patch together these intermittent signals, but only if 
their ‘‘receiving sets’’ are in good condition. 

In‘some such way we may sum up Kant’s conception of 
human knowledge. Taylor’s position is to all intents and 
purposes similar to that of Kant. He returns again and again 
to the notion of concrete historical fact as that which cannot 
be exhausted in its meaning and to the notion that we cannot 
fully transmit the meaning which we individually attribute 
to our experiences of concrete historical fact to other men. 
History may for Taylor be compared to the polar wastes of 
Mr. Byrd, and our communication of our experience of his- 
torical fact to his feeble efforts to speak with the men of 
“Little America.’’ Thus we are dealing with the subjective 
element in the knowledge situation. This subjective element, 
Taylor is deepiy convinced, cannot be eliminated. 

There is, according to Taylor, no escape from the subjec- 
tive element in all historical appreciation even by an appeal 
to the person of Christ. Are we not, he reasons, to think of 
Christ as having a true body and a reasonable soul? If Christ 
was a real human being he was subject to the same limitations 
as other human beings. Taylor expresses his view on this 
point as follows: 


“Both the soul and body of Christ are held to be, in the 
fullest sense of the word, ‘creatures’; the historical, human 
experience of Christ is thus a creaturely experience, 
though an absolutely unique creaturely experience, of 
the divine; hence the strictest traditional orthodoxy has 
found itself confronted with the problem of the limitation 
of the human knowledge of the incarnate Christ, a prob- 
lem raised from the first by the simple statement of an 
Evangelist that, as he advanced from childhood to man- 
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hood, he ‘grew in wisdom and grace with God and man’, 
by the record of his frank admission of ignorance of the 
day and hour of the final triumph of the divine purpose, 
and still more impressively by the narrative of his devas- 
tating experience of sheer dereliction at the crisis of his 
history, the prayer of passionate prostration in the garden, 
and the dying quotation from the most heart-broken of 
the Psalms. It is only the creaturely that can pray, and 
when a Christian speaks of the adequacy of the Lord’s 
human experience of the supernatural, he must not, I 
take it, forget that the adequacy meant is still relative to 
the conditions of creatureliness inseparable from genuine 
humanity. The human experience even of a humanity 
‘personally united with the Word’, being human, is still 
temporal experience of the supra-temporal, and of it, too, 
it must hold true that quidquid recipitur, recipitur ad 
modum recipientis. If it were not so, Christian theology 
would have no obstinate Christological problem to wrestle 
with.” 


We would seem here to have come to the bottom of the 
matter as far as the question of the actuality and possibility 
of an absolutely authoritative revelation in history is con- 
cerned. Even Christ, the Son of God, says Taylor, inasmuch 
as He was truly man, could not give us such a revelation. 

Taylor would advise orthodox believers to put the matter 
of revelation on a somewhat lower basis. If we would only 
realize that in the question of revelation we are dealing with 
concrete historical facts which can never be fully interpreted, 
we would not try the impossible and make ourselves the 
laughing-stock of the world. Says he: 


“The words of Scripture are inerrant, but we may 
disagree about the canon, or allow for unlimited corrup- 
tion in transcription, or may take strange liberties of 
interpretation. The actual words of the Lord are beyond 
question, but He may be credited with a double meaning, 
or a recorded utterance may be shown to have suffered 
from imperfect rendering out of Aramaic into Greek, or 


3 Idem, II, pp. 229 f. 
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to have been misunderstood from unfamiliarity with 
Galilean tradition, or to have undergone ‘development’, 
whenever it suits our convenience. All transparent sub- 
terfuges by which our absolute authority is nominally 
respected, while in fact we trim its deliverances to suit 
our changing fancy. It is an old story over which the 
world has made merry until it is ashamed of its own 
jest.""™ 


If we should adopt a lower position, says Taylor, we should 
remove the great ‘‘scandalum” from the notion of revelation 
and make it acceptable to reason. The notion of an absolute 
revelation would be tantamount to the notion of a mystery 
essentially insoluble to the mind of man. But the mind of 
man can not allow that there are matters that are in principle 
mysterious to it. We quote his words again: 


“Now, I own that it is just this recognition of the 
principle of absolute authority, in one form or another, 
which is, in the end, the scandalum offered by all positive 
and historical religions to the philosophical mind, honestly 
bent on the understanding of things. The mysterious 
always presents a problem to intelligence, and the intellect 
would be playing the traitor to itself if it merely sat down 
idly in the presence of the problem without any serious 
effort to grapple with it.""*s 


Here Taylor is applying the ‘‘scientific method” to the 
question of revelation. In fact he is using the ‘scientific 
method” throughout his work. With all of Taylor's emphasis 
upon the necessity of allowing for the mysterious he plainly 
says that he can allow for nothing that is not in principle 
penetrable to the human mind. The “scientific method” 
implies the notion of absolute comprehension in knowledge. 
Following Kant’s advice it holds to this notion merely as a 
limiting concept. It admits that it never expects, in any 
given finite period of time, to give an exhaustive interpreta- 
tion of the facts of life. This, however, does not alter the 
fact that for the “scientific method’ no fact can really be 


™ Idem, 11, pp. 210 f 
s Idem, II, pp. 208 f. 
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allowed as a fact that has significance unless it is essentially 
penetrable to the human mind. 

This idea of the essential penetrability to the human mind 
of any reality that we are to admit as having determinative 
significance for our lives implies that we, as human beings, 
are to be our own ultimate judges. Not as though each 
individual man must directly be his own judge with respect 
to what he will accept and with respect to what he will reject 
by way of religious belief. Each individual man may listen 
to the “experts” in religion and ask them for their judgement 
as tc what they think is best for him. To this notion of the 
expert in religious matters Taylor accords great prominence. 
Only such a concept of revelation as the expert in religion will 
allow is acceptable. 

Taylor’s expert has had a great deal of experience with 
religious matters. He himself, says Taylor, must be a relig- 
ious man. He cannot be an expert in religion if he has no 
more than a mere intellectual interest in religion. If he had 
nothing but a mere intellectual interest in religion he would 
be like a blind man circularising his seeing friends.** He must, 
therefore, be a man of genuine religious intuition.*? He must 
have a native ability for the appreciation of religious matters 
as an artist must have a native ability for the appreciation of 
artistic matters. A true expert does not, however, depend 
too largely upon his own individual intuition but goes to 
school with the great men of religion in the past. Thus he 
really has the benefit of the consensus of the great multitude 
of the spiritually minded.'* The expert in religion has an 
even more responsible task to perform than the expert in 
other fields. In other fields the common man seems to be 
quite normal, but in religion, as in art, we need a good deal 
of training before we are able to appreciate fully that which 
is highest and noblest. There are the spiritually blind, the 
myopic and the clear-sighted. The clear-sighted ought to lead 
the rest of us to a true appreciation of that which is spiritual. 

But the expert, after all, serves us only at the outset of 
our investigation. It is we ourselves who must finally decide 


% Idem, |, p. 18. 
t? Idem, Il, p. 147. 
8 Idem, II, p. 145. 
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whether a religion is acceptable. How can we do this? From 
history we may learn whether or not a religion has been 
spiritually beneficial. 


“In the same way, it is reasonable to recognise that if 
the great religious tradition has ennobled and purified 
human life, over a wide range of space and time and cir- 
cumstance, by bringing the supernatural down into it, and 
is actually, so far as we have been able to assimilate its 
conten‘, doing the same thing for our own lives, what has 
been intensely perceived and lived by the chosen spirits 
who have shaped the tradition, even where we have not 
been personally able to assimilate it and build it into the 
substance of our own lives, is no mere ‘subjective’ illusion, 


but embodies real apprehension of a real supernatural.’’'» 


Thus by following expert advice but finally by using our 
own judgement as to what is spiritually profitable to us we 
are to judge of the truth of various religions. Their truth 
depends upon the spiritual value we think they have for us. 

When we apply this standard we may find that there is no 
religion that can be called absolutely true. In fact this is 
bound to be the case. No historical religion can legitimately 
claim absolute truth for itself because, as noted before, it is 
based upon the apprehension of historical facts, which, in 
the nature of the case, do not admit of exhaustive analysis. 
We are compelled, therefore, to put the claim for Christianity 
as a whole on a somewhat lower but more truthful level. 


These views Taylor expresses as follows: 


“The real antithesis is not between one religion which 
is true and a plurality of others which are simply false, 
but between a religion if there is one — which is the 
whole truth, ad modum recipientis, about man’s relations 
with God, and others which are partial and infected with 
error, because they do not, in the poet's phrase, look at 
the Lord ‘all at once’.’’° 


'* Idem, Il, p. 223 
* Idem, 11, pp. 95 f 
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We have now seen that Taylor’s concept of “concrete 
historical fact,’’ which, as he contends, can never be fully 
analyzed and can therefore never have its full meaning com- 
municated, together with his notion of the essential pene- 
trability of all significant reality to the mind of man, implies, 
as he rightly insists, a modification of the orthodox notion of 
revelation and even of Christianity as a whole. Taylor sets 
forth in great detail the changes that would have to be made 
in orthodox theology, if his principles were to be accepted. 
It will not be feasible to follow him in all this. There is one 
point, however, in which the significance of his view stands 
forth with striking clarity. It is in his discussion of miracle. 
We limit ourselves therefore, to a brief discussion of Taylor's 
views on this subject. 

Taylor seems, at first glance, to be very sympathetic to 
the notion of miracle. He argues that there is no a priori 
objection against the possibility of miracle. There is, he 
thinks, even a presumption in favor of the idea of miracle as 
there is a presumption in favor of the idea of revelation. 
This temporal world seems not to have a full principle of 
interpretation within itself. It seems to need a supra-temporal 
world in relation to which it may be explained. It is therefore 
unlikely that the eternal world should leave itself without a 
witness in the temporal world. There is likely to be a “‘per- 
vasion of the sensible by the supra-sensible.’’ And this per- 
vasion may be irruptive as well as constant." Wellington is 
said to have been surprised that Napoleon had no “‘surprises”’ 
for him at Waterloo. So we should be surprised if there were 
no irruptive influences from the eternal into the temporal. 
“There is a real element of the ‘irruptive’ and incalculable 
about the relation of human purpose and intelligence to the 
‘routine’ of events, and by analogy, we might expect the 
divine purpose behind history, if it really exists, to display 
the same quality."*? Something uncomfortably like miracle 
confronts us everywhere. Emergent evolutionists really 
admit this. We cannot determine the course of the future by 


Idem, 11, p. 162. 
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any analysis of the present.* And if it is hard for us to under- 
stand natural miracles we all recognize moral miracles. ‘Yet 
when all is said, familiar routine is not more intrusively 
broken by the surprising events recorded, for example, in the 
Gospels than by the abrupt appearance of high poetical 
genius in the youthful Shelley with his antecedent record of 
commonplace ancestry and particularly worthless adolescent 
verses, or the youthful Keats, ...""** And if we are bound to 
recognize such moral miracles we should be ready to recog- 
nize the idea of nature miracles. There are no two water- 
tight compartments of existence, one mental and the other 
physical. In all our knowledge of the physical, the mental 
has a part. Thus there is good analogy for nature miracles.’s 

This “‘defence’’ of the idea of miracles offered by Taylor 
is really a thorough rejection of miracles in the Biblical sense 
of the term. For Taylor, miracle is simply a strange event 
which the mind of man has so far been unable to explain. 
Taylor's concept of miracle is implied in, and is an expression 
of, his concept of reality as consisting ultimately of brute facts 
that are utterly uninterpreted till the mind of man begins its 
work. Taylor would no doubt agree with the views of William 
Adams Brown on the subject. For Brown the idea of miracle 
is a correlate of the idea of personality. Within an essen- 
tially personalistic interpretation of the universe one must 
leave room for surprise. But this does not mean that one 
must leave room for the orthodox concept of miracle. The 
orthodox concept of miracle, argues Brown, implies that 
reality is not essentially penetrable to the mind of man. 
Even if we granted that the gospel records are to be taken as 
reporting nothing but what really took place in the phenom- 
ena! world, it would not follow that a miracle, as Calvin or 
Aquinas thought of miracle, took place. Says Brown: “But 
the one thing which you have not shown, which indeed you 
cannot show, is that a miracle has happened; for that is to 
confess that these problems are inherently insoluble, which 
cannot be determined until all possible tests have been 
made.’’*® 

% Idem, Il, p. 166. *4 Idem, II, p. 168, 

*s Idem, Il, p. 169. 

* William Adams Brown, God at Work, 1933, p. 170. 
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On the one hand, the idea of miracle for Taylor, as for 
Brown, implies that we as human beings face reality as 
something that is not yet fully interpreted. We face concrete 
facts which can never be fully rationalized. And this means 
that we really face brute facts. On the other hand for Taylor, 
as for Brown, the idea of any reality that is not essentially 
penetrable to the human mind cannot be allowed. To the 
section in which Taylor vindicates the notion of miracle as he 
understends it, he adds the following words: 


“To admit this is not to say that reality is ultimately 
irrational, nor to blink the fact that, on any theory, the 
great majority of narratives of alleged miracles are thor- 
oughly untrustworthy. When we say that the world of the 
historical is rational and that its rationality is a postulate 
of sane philosophy, all that we have a right to mean is that 
this world has a definite pattern which connects its parts 
in a thoroughgoing unity.””?7 


At a later point in the argument of his book he speaks of 
the same question of the relation of fact to rationality in the 
following words: 


“But the point on which I am personally most con- 
cerned to insist is a different one. It is that in immediate 
apprehension of the supernatural, as in immediate ap- 
prehension of the natural, we are dealing with concrete, 
individual, historical, experiences which resist complete 
intellectual analysis at the same time that they demand 
“= 


In an effort to evaluate Taylor’s philosophy as a whole in 
its relation to Christian theism we must ask Taylor to justify 
to us his theory of knowledge and his theory of reality as it 
has come to expression in the question of the relation of brute 
facts to the principle of interpretation. It is his conception 
of fact as utterly uninterpreted fact and his conception of 
the essential penetrability to the mind of man of all the 
reality with which we need be concerned, that lies at the 


27 Taylor, The Faith of a Moralist, II, p. 170. 
28 Idem, II, pp. 223 f. 
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bottom of his rejection of the orthodox Christian conception 
of religion. We have watched Taylor’s expert architect 
remodel the house of orthodox theology beyond recognition. 
He has not left one stone unturned. This was only natural. 
Grant Taylor’s notion of brute fact and the notion that man 
must be his own ultimate interpreter, involved as it is in the 
notion of brute fact, and nothing could remain of the teach- 
ings of orthodox Christianity. Orthodox Christianity begins 
the formulation of its doctrines upon the presupposition that 
all facts in the universe have been from all eternity inter- 
preted by God. When man faces the facts of this universe 
he does not face absolutely brute facts. To be sure, facts 
may be, and many of them are, unknown to him. Accordingly 
he may and must, in his scientific investigation, posit various 
hypotheses with respect to these facts. But his does not 
mean that at the outset of his investigation any hypothesis 
is theoretically as good as any other. No hypothesis is ad- 
missible that would introvert the basic presupposition of 
God as the complete and original interpreter of the universe. 
Nor is any hypothesis admissible that presupposes the essen- 
tial penetrability of God to the mind of man. 

Taylor's notion of the rationality of history as being a 
limiting concept based only upon the practical reason is thus 
seen to be radically opposed to the Christian notion of the 
absolute rationality of all that exists. The orthodox Christian 
takes the notion of the rationality of the real as a constitutive 
concept. For him the notion of the absolute rationality of 
all being is the presupposition of all his efforts at interpreta- 
tion. For Taylor the notion of rationality for man must be 
adjusted to the notion of an ultimate irrationality. Ultimate 
irrationality is involved in his notion of brute fact. 

To put the matter somewhat differently, we may say that 
for Christian theism, the theism of the Scriptures, mystery 
surrounds man only, whereas for the theism of Taylor mystery 
surrounds both God and man. Taylor’s God faces brute 
facts which he must gradually interpret to Himself. In this 
respect Taylor’s God has no advantage over man. Both 
God and man, according to Taylor, face a situation that is 
independent of themselves. This has become apparent from 
the quotations we have given. In them the notion of absolutely 
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brute fact appears again and again. If Taylor really meant to 
make a basic difference between the knowledge God has of 
facts and the knowledge man has of facts he could not have 
spoken of man’s knowledge of facts as he does. If the facts 
which face man are already interpreted by God man need 
not and cannot face them as brute facts. If the facts which 
man faces are really God-interpreted facts, man’s interpreta- 
tion will have to be, in the last analysis, a re-interpretation 
of God's interpretation. Thus we find that for Taylor God 
is really in no better position than man; both face the ul- 
timately mysterious. 

Taylor has shown himself to be committed to the idealistic 
theory of judgement. He has repeatedly insisted that the 
interpretive function of the knower is presupposed even for 
the recognition of any fact, not to speak of a related group 
of facts. In this way he has sought to oppose all naturalistic 
and humanistic theories of religion based on a pragmatist 
philosophy. We may appreciate the effort but are compelled 
to note its failure. The God of Taylor is not radically differ- 
ent from the God of John Dewey. Both Gods face brute 
facts. Both Gods are therefore finite. 


The idealist theory of judgement, as noted, brings God 
face to face with brute facts, as it brings man face to face 
with brute facts. Accordingly, man’s knowledge cannot be 
thought of as analogical of God’s knowledge. Taylor does, 
to be sure, speak of “the great Aristotelian conception of 
the ‘analogous’ use of predicates.’® He warns us against 
introducing ‘‘the distinction between the possible and the 
actual into that which we also recognise as the foundation 
of both possibility and actuality.’’° Thus it might appear as 
though Taylor really holds to the doctrine of a self-sufficient 
God. And thus it might appear that for Taylor man’s knowl- 
edge would have to be analogical of God’s knowledge. Yet 
this is not really the case. Man’s knowledge of facts is, for 
Taylor, not basically dependent upon God’s knowledge of 
these facts. Man is not really thought of as a creature of 
God. The idea of creation is regarded at most as a limiting 


29 Idem, I, p. 52. 
3° Idem, I, p. 245. 
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concept. Thus, in the final analysis, God Himself is reduced 
to a principle of rationality within the universe. 

The important question to be answered finally is whether 
Taylor’s objection to historic Christianity with its claim to 
absolute finality is basically valid. Taylor’s theism and 
Taylor’s Christianity may be different from the theism and 
Christianity of the orthodox faith and yet be the only theism 
and the only Christianity that intelligent men, particularly 
men of science, can accept. 

The question at issue here is not, in the final analysis, one 
of certain facts only but is one of the philosophy of fact itself. 
The question is whether upon Taylor’s presuppositions 
human speech and behavior have meaning. The question is 
as to the presuppositions which are to make human pre- 
dication possible. On this point we would urge that upon 
the presuppositions of Taylor’s philosophy human intel- 
ligence itself becomes meaningless. If the human mind is 
ultimately face to face with brute fact and if God Himself is 
ultimately face to face with brute fact, as He must be if we 
are to admit the force of Taylor’s main argument, there can- 
not be any knowledge of any fact. If rationality does not 
come into the knowledge picture at the lowest level of cog- 
nizance it cannot come in afterwards. It would be impossible 
to recognize any one fact and distinguish it from other facts 
unless we may presuppose a universal relationship between 
them. Taylor has not made provision in his thought for a 
genuine union between the “one” and the ‘‘many”’. 

Put in somewhat different fashion, our criticism of Taylor’s 
position is that if we accept his philosophy we should all be 
in a position similar to that in which Mr. Byrd found himself 
at ‘Advance Base.’’ Even so we should have to think of him 
without such radio facilities as he had. Or rather, we should 
even have to think away Mr Byrd himself and think of dark 
wastes by themselves. We should then have the night in 
which all cows are black. . 

Thus we feel compelled to urge that Taylor has been un- 
able to reach the goal he has set for himself. Taylor has tried 
nobly to bring ‘‘actuality and value”’ into harmony with one 
another. Yet he has not been able to do so. He who allows 
for brute fact has adopted into his thinking an eternal dual- 
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ism between the universals and particulars of our experience. 
That which Taylor, and the idealists in general, are most 
anxious to reach, namely, a “concrete universal’’ which shall 
furnish a genuine unity between particulars and universals, 
they are, we are compelled to maintain, unable to reach. 
Such a concrete universal cannot be reached; it must be pre- 
supposed. 

What Taylor has been striving to reach a consistent ortho- 
dox Christianity has constantly possessed. A consistent 
orthodox Christianity teaches that God is a self-sufficient 
Being. In God actuality and value are identical. He does 
not need a “non-being’’ over against Himself in terms of 
which He may learn to know Himself. Neither beyond Him 
nor within His being is there a “‘given’’ element. He is pure 
affirmation without correlative negation. The triune God 
speaks to Himself; the three persons of the Trinity are eternally 
exhaustive of one another. Accordingly man, when freely 
made by God’s creative will, is dependent, for his interpre- 
tation of all facts that he meets, upon the prior interpretation 
of these facts by the triune God. Man may thus rest assured 
that his researches in the realm of fact will not be in vain; 
God has pre-interpreted ‘‘whatsoever comes to pass.” God 
exists; therefore man can know and live. The Christian 
theism of the Scriptures thus appears to be the only position 
that does not reduce intelligence and action to an absurdity. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 
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Rudolph Otto: The Kingdom of God and the Son of Man. A Study in the 
History of Religion. Translated from the revised German edition by Floyd 


V. Filson and Bertram Lee Woolf. Grand Rapids: Zondervan. [1938]. 
406. $3.50. 


This book is far from typical of recent trends in the study of the gospels, 
so far, indeed, that if it succeeds in influencing modern opinion in any 
decisive way it will come to be regarded as marking a turning point in the 
history of New Testament criticism. But even if it does not win a wide 
following for its author’s approach to the gospels, it is likely to be remem- 
bered as a rather distinguished effort to turn the stream of criticism into 
other channels, in part back to old ones that had seemed to have had 
their day and in part into others that have emerged as the result of new 
research and new hypotheses. On the whole, the latter, more moderate, 
judgment of its significance appears to have the preference. At any rate 
the book clearly merits examination and review. 

On the subject of the origin and relations of the gospels, Otto has boldly 
deserted the beaten track. This holds true not only in his rejection of the 
current form-critical conception of the background of the gospels but 
also, and more startlingly, of the Marcan Hypothesis which has come 
widely to be regarded as ‘‘an assured result” of modern critical investiga- 
tion. In opposing form-criticism Otto insists that the earliest narratives 
owe their origin to missionaries who “‘did not carry abroad single un- 
connected fragments” but rather preached ‘‘the kingdom of God and a 
saving eschatological redeemer, through whose name, i. e. in the name of 
whom, one obtained the kingdom and its salvation’’ (p. 83). The records 
of the earliest missionary preaching show that “‘at the very beginning 
there was not a loose heap of sayings and other single stories that had 
been remembered, but actually a gospel, or rather a gospel-embryo. Per- 
haps it did not as yet contain a single saying of Christ. Such an embryonic 
gospel is offered by Acts x. 37-43. It recites none of the groups of sayings, 
but gives a characterization’”’ (p. 84). Furthermore, Otto maintains that 
the earliest preaching ‘‘was not interested in, nor related to, chronology, 


but since happenings, actions, events, and cruxes of life belonged to the 
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person who was to be presented, temporal succession and arrangement 
must result; and since the first missionaries had shared in the experiences, 
their memory of the actual sequence of events must naturally have co- 
operated in settling the arrangement”’ (p. 85). 

Inasmuch as Otto definitely rejects the view which seeks to account for 
the similarities of the gospels principally by the conclusion that Matthew 
and Luke presuppose Mark, his positive views are awaited with special 
interest. However, he has little to say in this book on the subject except 
to note his general agreement with the theory of Bussmann. This theory 
is not altogether new for it shares with certain older constructions the 
judgment that the synoptic gospels are not directly dependent upon each 
other but owe their similarities chiefly to their common dependence upon 
an ancient parent document. Nevertheless, in many of its details the 
theory is new, and notably in the view that the parent document is sup- 
posed to have existed in various forms. Perhaps the most distinctive and 
most interesting feature of the theory is that Luke, in direct contrast 
with the rather low judgment of this gospel that is commonly associated 
with the two-document theory, is judged to presuppose the original form 
of the parent document, or at least an earlier form than those forms which 
are thought to underlie the other synoptics. Whether Otto is on as solid 
ground in his view of the synoptic gospels as in his judgment upon form- 
criticism may be doubted. Certainly the view of Bussmann has not found 
wide acceptance. But it clearly deserves commendation for its effort to 
do greater justice to the independerce of the gospels than is true of the 
common critical theory. And it may possibly serve to shake the dogma- 
tism with which that theory has been maintained in recent decades. 

Otto is hardly less distinctive in his interpretation of the gospels than 
in his literary criticism. Obviously the two are not isolated from one 
another. In paviicular his relatively high estimate of Luke accounts in 
part for some of his distinctive interpretations. But there is also at work 
here something more intangible. There is an undefinable attitude toward 
the records of Christianity that tends to make certain scholars right-wing 
liberals rather than left-wing liberals or radicals. Otto, at any rate, is 
concerned to establish the historical trustworthiness of a considerable 
portion of the testimony of the gospels, including the testimony to the 
historicity of the messianic consciousness. His general attitude is far 
removed from the extreme historical skepticism which moved in the line 
from Wrede and Wellhausen to Bultmann. In this matter Otto has re- 
turned essentially to the old Liberal point of view, and his views have 


both the strength and the weakness of that school. On the one hand, 
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there is an earnest, however inadequate, effort to deal with the foundation 
of Christianity by reference to the history of Christ as the determinative 
factor in contrast to the more radical constructions. But, on the other 
hand, he returns to the weak and beggarly elements of the older approach: 
its failure to see the testimony of the gospels in their unity, its readiness 
to pick and to choose arbitrarily within the tradition, and the general 
caprice of its exegesis. 

In spite of these weaknesses Otto’s interpretation of Jesus and of His 
message are stimulating and suggestive. His exposition of the teaching 
concerning the kingdom is especially noteworthy. He argues very per- 
suasively against the one-sidedly eschatological interpretation of the 
kingdom that is usually associated with the name of Albert Schweitzer, 
and it is to be hoped that his work will be particularly influential at this 
point. In passing he attacks the Barthian view of the kingdom not only 
for its formal agreement with the hyper-eschatological interpretation but 
also for its reduction of the message of the eschatological kingdom, by a 
process of allegorization, so that it comes to mean merely that the hearer 
of the message is placed in a situation that calls for decision. Within the 
limits of this review the positive significance which Otto attaches to the 
kingdom cannot receive consideration. It may suffice to say here that he 
views the kingdom as a “‘numinose Grésse’’, as ‘“‘pure miracle’’, but this 
is obviously to be understood in the light of Otto’s irrationalism and 
mysticism. These implications become clearer when he turns to consider 
Jesus’ message concerning Himself, and both the perennial centrality of 
the question, ‘‘What think ye of the Christ?’’ and Otto’s highly original 
treatment of it demand that somewhat more detailed notice be paid to 
this subject. 

Reference has been made above to the fact that this book contains a 
defense of the historicity of the messianic consciousness. It should be 
observed here that he is not so much concerned with messiahship in the 
abstract but, as the title of the book intimates, with the specific form of 
messiahship which is expressed in terms of the coming of the Son of Man. 
In this connection the most distinctive element of the book appears. For 
Otto maintains that the Book of Enoch in its doctrine of the Son of Man 
offers an earlier parallel to the teaching of the gospels, and serves not only 
to support the historicity of the title on Jesus’ lips but also provides a 
guide in the interpretation of the title by Jesus. His view of the develop 
ment in the Book of Enoch is that the question raised in Chapter 46 
“concerning that Son of Man, who he was and whence he was” is not 


really answered until Chapter 71 when it is disclosed that Enoch himself 
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is the Son of Man. This development is thought to be parallel to the 
actual course of the development of the history of Christ in the gospels, 
for, according to Otto, Jesus at first spoke of the Son of Man in an entirely 
objective manner without explicit reference to Himself, later, after His 
identity had been disclosed to Peter at Caesarea Phillipi, He spoke to his 
disciples of Himself as the Son of Man, and later still before the Sanhedrin 
He openly acknowledged that He was the Messiah, the Son of Man. The 
extent to which Jesus is thought to have been under the influence of the 
messianism of the Book of Enoch is disclosed most astonishingly in Otto's 
interpretation, in dependence upon this book, of the exaltation of the 
Son of Man as an exaltation not from the grave but from the cross. For 
he says that Jesus did not contemplate a bodily resurrection ‘‘but that 
he would depart and be exalted like Enoch, and, from the time when he 
recognized that ‘the Son of Man must suffer’, he thought of death itself 
as a direct gateway to exaltation. The Messianism of Enoch, which he 
followed, led to this consequence’’ (p. 237). One begins to ask whether 
Otto's criticism is marked by soberness after all. Is he not being carried 
away by a fanciful hypothesis? 

His theory must be scrutinized from the point of view of his treatment 
both of the testimony of the gospels and of the contents of the Book of 
Enoch. With respect to the latter, he can hardly be said to be on un- 
shakable ground. For, in the first place, it cannot readily be maintained 
that the Book of Enoch gives the impression that the question raised in 
Chapter 46 as to the identity of the Son of Man waits until Chapter 71 
for an answer. What has the writer been concerned with in the sections 
that follow the putting of the question but the person of the Son of Man? 
There is not a sign that the reader is being kept in suspense until the very 
end. Instead of the identification of Enoch with the Son of Man being a 
proper climax of the whole account, as Otto claims, it would be an anti- 
climax to discover that the glorious and transcendent Son of Man was 
none other than Enoch. And, in the second place, there is good reason to 
doubt the correctness of the text of 71:14, ‘‘Thou art the Son of Man...”. 
R. H. Charles, in his edition of the book, has emended the text at this 
point to read, ‘‘This is the Son of Man...”’, maintaining that the abrupt 
introduction of the reference to the Son of Man here shows that in its 
original form the text must have included in the immediately preceding 
context a question concerning the Son of Man, and that the loss of this 
question led a scribe to relieve the abruptness of the text in 71:14-16 by 
making it refer to Enoch himself. In support of his conclusions Charles 
notes that the scribe betrays his hand by failing to carry through the 
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change from the third to the second person into 71:17 where the reference 
to the Son of Man is again in the third person, exactly like those in the 
earlier sections of the book. Indeed, if the Book of Enoch meant to make 
the identification which Otto affirms, it could hardly have done so in a 
more obscure or more confusing fashion. Accordingly, even if the last 
two chapters are an integral part of the Similitudes, which Charles and 
many other students of the work have denied, it remains implausible to 
interpret the text as Otto does, and his case is not strengthened by his 
failure to take up the arguments that have been offered in disproof of the 
integrity of the text. 

There are several other questions that arise as one considers the view 
that Jesus was controlled by the messianic ideas of the Book of Enoch, 
questions that need to be raised even though they cannot be discussed 
here. Is it even proved that there is any dependence in Jesus’ teaching 
upon the Similitudes? Why does Otto so hurriedly pass over the Danielic 
reference which may be al! that is presupposed in Jesus’ use of the title? 
Does not the effort to interpret the consciousness of Jesus so exclusively 
in terms of the apocalyptic ideas of Enoch break down because it fails to 
make room for Jesus’ affirmation of the law of God together with His 
correction of the Pharisaic misinterpretations, which figure so prominently 
in the gospels? Does he not in effect make a concession that is fatal to his 
theory that Jesus is dominated by the messianism of Enoch when he 
allows that Jesus joined to the Son of Man conception the program of 
suffering as the Isaianic Servant, thus radically transforming the mes- 
sianic idea of Enoch into an essentially different conception? 

Otto’s interpretation of the data of the gospels with reference to the 
Son of Man are also open to objection. It is not true that the gospels are 
silent with reference to the use of ‘the Son of Man” by Jesus before 
Caesarea Phillipi. Our author is aware of this, of course, but in order to 
maintain the supposed parallelism and dependence upon the Book of 
Enoch, it is necessary to conclude that such instances represent the exten- 
sion of the title by the early church or by the evangelists to passages of 
special solemnity and authority which originally had only the pronoun of 
the first person. Mark 2:10 is thought to be an example of such extension. 
Ultimately Otto’s judgment on the use of this title is bound up with his 
interpretation of the incident at Caesarea Phillipi. ‘‘The logic of Enoch’s 
Messianism"’ would not allow Jesus Himself to reveal the secret of His 
person; it had to be disclosed by God. We may admit that Jesus’ attitude 
towards His messiahship was characterized by passivity in view of His 
acceptance of it as an appointment of the Father, but this is not to imply 
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that the messiahship was undisclosed before Caesarea Phillipi. Indeed, 
Otto well says that at this critical time, as He was about to go to Jeru- 
salem to suffer as the Messiah, ‘‘Jesus required to be assured that the 
disciples understood” (p. 223). Exactly, but this does not exclude other 
disclosures before the confession of Peter. Moreover, Otto’s view that the 
messiahship was disclosed at this historical juncture in the form that He 
was the Son of Man does not receive specific support from the language 
of the gospels. For in the Marcan and Lucan forms there is reference to 
the Son of Man neither in the question which Jesus raises nor in Peter's 
confession, while in the Matthaean passage ‘‘the Son of Man”’ is found 
in the question of Jesus, presupposing an earlier use, while the title ‘Son 
of the living God"’, which surely may not be identified with the title in 
question, occurs in Peter's answer. 

Many of the considerations that have been mentioned show that Otto 
has preserved the historicity of the messianic consciousness at great cost, 
but for the full implications of his position one must note also, however 
briefly, his answer to the question that is more ultimate than the questions 
concerning the historicity and meaning of the messianic consciousness, 
namely, the question as to the nature of Jesus’ person. Who is the person 
who is conscious of divine appointment to the messianic task? The answer 
of orthodox Christianity has been that none other than the eternal Son 
of God, who became incarnate, received this office. Otto emphatically 
rejects the doctrines of the pre-existence and incarnation of Christ, and 
declares that the later Christology ‘‘served gradually to exalt Jesus into 
the superhuman sphere”’ (p. 366; cf. pp. 168, 175). Nevertheless, back of 
the consciousness of His mission there was, according to Otto also, the 
more fundamental matter of ‘‘the constitution and essence of his person’’ 
(p. 213). . 

On this subject Otto's view is in the last analysis not essentially different 
from that of the old Liberals, for he too is dealing with the question how 
“the historical Jesus’’, who ex hypothesi was a mere man, could have 
thought of Himself as a transcendent Messiah. However, Otto's studies 
in the history of religion have led him to present the old view in a new 
form. Whereas the older Liberal view usually presented Jesus as a teacher 
with a new doctrine of God and duty, Otto thinks of Jesus as primarily 
a representative of the charismatic type, a holy man. The charismatic 
is one who possesses extraordinary gifts, gifts of healing and exorcism, 
the distinguishing of spirits, prophecy, and the like. Paul is thought to 
be the plainest representative of this type in the New Testament, but the 


study of the hagiology of Islam and of other religions is said to disclose 
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the same type. Such charismatic phenomena are not miraculous in the 
technical sense, Otto admits, and even concludes that they may serve as 
criteria of what has been added or enhanced by legend (pp. 336, 341). 
Accordingly, nature miracles and prophecy of concrete details when they 
appear in the gospels are to be rejected as unhistorical (pp. 346, 360 ff.). 
This view shares the consistent naturalism of the old Liberal view, there- 
fore, but it has somewhat greater plausibility because it interprets the 
person of Jesus in a less modernizing fashion and in more distinctly reli- 
gious terms. Thus he can speak of Jesus as one who had not only an- 
nounced the coming of the kingdom as “‘the inbreaking miraculous power 
of the transcendent”, but Himself was ‘‘an integral part of the inbreaking 
miracle of the eschatological order itself’ (p. 334). He also speaks of 
Jesus as being “in a mystic relation with the transcendent figure of the 
Son of Man” (p. 162), as working ‘“‘proleptically with the powers of the 
Son of Man”’ (p. 219), and as acting as ‘‘the agent of the Son of Man” 
(p. 227). Such interpretations of Jesus’ consciousness in terms of religious 
mysticism and irrationality may be less crass than those of the old ration- 
alizing approach, but they represent, nevertheless, a naturalizing reinter- 
pretation of the gospels. Moreover, this reconstruction does not really 
solve the problem that is being considered, and it must crumble of its 
own weight. For even a holy man is still a man, and his religious con- 
sciousness, however extraordinary, cannot support the weight of the high 
messianic titles and predications which appear on the lips of Jesus. 


N. B. STONEHOUSE 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


Wilhelm Moller und Hans Moller: Biblische Theologie des Alten Tes- 
taments in heilsgeschichtlicher Entwicklung. Zwickau (Sachsen): Johannes 
Herrmann. [1938]. xv, 527. Geb. Rm. 13.50. 


Wilhelm Moller is one of the leading defenders of the historical trust- 
worthiness of the Old Testament in our day. At one time an adherent of 
the destructive critical position of such men as Graf and Wellhausen, he 
came, through a study of their views about the origin and purpose of 
Deuteronomy, to see the inherent weaknesses of their position and also 
some of the insoluble problems which it created. Hence, he broke radically 
with this school of thought and became one of its most ardent opponents. 
From this time on there have come from his pen a number of books and 
articles, which, with both learning and ability, have not only attacked 
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destructive criticism in telling fashion, but have also forcibly defended 
the position that the Old Testament is the inspired Word of God. 

The present volume, certain sections of which (i. e. those dealing with 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers) have been written by Méller’s son, Hans, 
is intended to form the second part of a trilogy. The first part appeared 
in 1934 under the title, ‘‘Einleitung in das Alte Testament." As the con- 
cluding portion a work on Old Testament Homiletics is planned. 

In the Introduction (pp. 1-27) our author has set down his conception 
of the nature of Biblical Theology and also the ideas which have guided 
him in the composition of the book. He lays high value upon a proper 
understanding of the Scriptures and finds in such understanding the 
foundation for the practical proclamation of the Faith (p. 1). This knowl- 
edge, however, is not to be confused with a merely external, scientific 
treatment of the Old Testament, for in his study the theologian must 
never lose sight of the living God. If he be an unbeliever or if he treat the 
Scriptures as something lifeless and so not deeply significant for the 
Christian life, he has neither comprehended his task nor properly exe- 
cuted it (pp. 1 f.). 

In calling his work a “Biblical Theology of the Old Testament” Moller 
does not wish to lose sight of the fact that the Old Testament is in reality 
but the first part of the Bible. He fully understands that only in the light 
of New Testament revelation can it rightly be understood. It is truly 
Christocentric, for it is a preparation for the Redeemer and points for- 
ward to Him. Thus, as a guiding thought, the author chooses the words 
of Augustine, ‘‘Novum testamentum in vetere latet, vetus testamentum 
in novo patet” (p. 4). Side by side with this conception of the Old Tes- 
tament as Christocentric however, must go, according to our author, the 
consideration of the Scriptures as verbally inspired of God (p. 4). To read 
in this day such a staunch insistence upon the verbal inspiration of Scrip- 
ture is indeed refreshing. 

In a discussion of the history of salvation there are at least two errors 
which our author desires to avoid. The first of these is the “theological” 
error (p. 6) which would find in the religion of Israel a development from 
fetishism, totemism, animism and polydemonism through polytheism to 
henotheism and finally to so-called ethical monotheism. This view, Moller 
thinks, more or less excludes Divine revelation (p. 6) and is really of a 
naturalistic character which ‘‘for the most part, almost completely elimi- 


nates the working of God” (p. 10). Three factors, however, are causing 


* Verlag von Johannes Herrmann, Zwickau. 
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this position to lose some of the favor that it once enjoyed. First, there 
is the fact that the heathen seem to preserve remnants of a higher knowl- 
edge of God. Secondly, there are the experiences of the world war which 
did so much to shake confidence in human progress, and lastly, there are 
the discoveries of archaeology which show these views of religious develop- 
ment to be untenable (pp. 8 f.). 


Again, in a work on Biblical Theology the “‘literary-critical” error must 
be avoided. The author is of the conviction that questions of criticism 
are of very great importance for the study of Biblical Theology. He can- 
not agree with the wide-spread notion that a critical treatment is neces- 
sary for scientific study but not for the practical use of the Bible or for the 
study of Biblical Theology. Nor does he sympathize with those who agree 
with the destructive criticism and then proceed as if it did not exist. Such 
a work as “Das Christuszeugnis des Alten Testaments” by the Barthian 
theologian W. Vischer, is mentioned as an example of the employment of 
this method (p. 14). But if the higher criticism is right, then the type of 
treatment employed by Vischer is impossible. It is really < matter of 
“either — or” (p. 14). The present reviewer is in hearty agreement with 
what Moller says. The author is entirely correct in seeing that one can- 
not begin with the presuppositions of destructive criticism and arrive at 
the doctrines of evangelical orthodoxy. Indeed, as Méller asserts, to write 
a really satisfactory scientific theology of the Old Testament one must 
unreservedly acknowledge the value and truth of the Biblical statements 
(p. 16). 

In the carrying out of these basic positions our author is thoroughly 
consistent. It is refreshing to note that he rebukes Emil Brunner, for 
example, for rejecting the truth of Biblical statements (pp. 31, 520). 
Likewise, the dialectical theology in general comes in for criticism because 
it seeks to consider the Bible as the Word of God and at the same time 
adopts the premises of unbelieving criticism (p. 508). Again, Moller is 
very emphatic in his insistence upon a complete break from the ‘‘whole 
mass of Gunkel’s conceptions’’.2 To him this is an exceedingly urgent 
task. Gunkel, it will be remembered, finds in the book of Genesis a col- 
lection of sagas of very little historical value. Hence the present reviewer 
believes that his influence has been a baneful one. It is, therefore, refresh- 
ing to note that the work which we are reviewing rejects the Gunkel 
school in no uncertain terms. 


? “Es gibt keine dringlichere Aufgabe, als mit dem ganzen Wust Gunkel- 
scher Vorstellungen radikal, sofort und fiir immer aufzuraumen”’ (p. 30). 
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We have noted that Miller emphatically rejects the documentary 
analysis of Old Testament books. This fact, coupled with his trenchant 
refutation of this analysis, constitutes one of the most valuable features 
of his book. But his positive interpretation of the Old Testament, charac- 
terized as it is by reverence for and faithfulness to that which is written, 
makes his work indispensable for the serious student of the Old Testament. 

This reverence for the Scriptures and faithfulness to their words may 
be discovered by a consideration of the author's treatment of the early 
chapters of Genesis. This consideration will also serve as an example of 
the type of treatment accorded the remaining portions of the Old Tes- 
tament. In these chapters the author finds the basis of all subsequent 
history, both sacred and profane. He considers them to be not myths 
but sober history. The various attempts to treat them as myths he refutes 
effectively and strongly defends their historical trustworthiness. Indeed, 
if the events recorded in these chapters, such as the creation of man and 
his fall, are not to be considered as historical, our author believes that 
with perfect consistency one might argue against the historicity of man’s 
redemption (pp. 28-34). 

Furthermore, Mdiller insists upon the unity of these early chapters. 
He does not believe that chapter two of Genesis presents a second account 
of creation. Rather, it offers its material for the purpose of preparing the 
way for the account of man’s fall. Upon the basis of this position the 
author explains (and in very successful fashion, we think) the so-called 
divergencies between chapter one and two. Hence, he is naturally opposed 
to the assignment of chapter two, verse four, to two documents, P and J. 
Such a division loses sight of the fact that the verse is a superscription 
and not a subscription (pp. 34—37). 

Again, the early chapters of Genesis have often been attacked in the 
name of the co-called evolutionary hypothesis. Against this hypothesis 
Moller speaks in no uncertain terms, and would seek to offset some of the 
harm that has been done by those who speak against Genesis in the name 
of science (pp. 37-40). , 

Having cleared the way of attacks against these chapters our author 
would now present their positive teaching. He discusses first of all the 
subject ‘“‘What God has revealed of His being."’ It is interesting to note 
that he finds among other things that the revelation of the Trinity is 
indicated in germ form in the use of the word ‘‘God”’ in Genesis 1:1, in 
the mention of the Spirit in Genesis 1:2, and of His Word in Genesis 1:3 

p. 44). In Genesis one he finds a pure and genuine monotheism and 


defends the historic doctrine of creatio ex nihilo (pp. 43-51). As we read 
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this discussion of the lofty teachings of the early chapters of Genesis we 
are conscious that the author is indeed not one who speaks of a God of 
Whom he is ignorant, but rather is one who has bowed before the living 
and true God and would seek to be faithful to His infallible Word. 

When a work is of such excellent character one hesitates to offer adverse 
criticism, and happily we have little of such criticism to offer. We can- 
not, for example, always agree with the author’s interpretation of num- 
bers. Again, we are not as sure of the interpretation of proper names as 
is our author. A more serious objection is to the statement that in the 
hardening of Pharaoh's heart we do not have to do with double predes- 
tination2 What about the statement of the inspired apostle, ‘For the 
scripture saith unto Pharaoh, Even for this same purpose have I raised 
thee up, that I might show my power in thee, and that my name might 
be declared throughout all the earth. Therefore hath he mercy on whom 
he will have mercy, and whom he will he hardeneth” (Rom. 9:17, 18, cf. 
vss. 22-24)? Surely this passage teaches that in the hardening of Pharaoh’s 
heart we do have to do with double predestination. 

The present work presents its material in the order of historical develop- 
ment. By adopting this method, it offers a striking contrast to certain 
recent works on the Biblical Theology of the Old Testament, which seek 
to present their material in systematic form, rather than in the order of 
historical development. By so doing these works lose sight of the proper 
conception of Biblical Theology. This method also has much to commend 
it in our day, when so many works on Biblical Theology are based upon 
the documentary hypothesis and so treat the lofty teachings of Genesis 
one as the products of a later age. By discussing the content of revelation 
in the order in which it is presented to us in the Bible, however, the author 
causes us to see these teachings in their proper perspective and to appre- 
ciate the marvelous unity and harmony of the Biblical books. 

The spirit of the volume is perhaps best summed up in its closing words. 
After a discussion of the abiding value and importance of the Old Testa- 
ment, the book closes with a few words by the author’s daughter. In 
these words she compares the Old Testament in its function as a prepara- 
tion for Christ to Simeon in the temple. ‘‘We see the aged Simeon, who 
carries the Christ child in his arms. In this figure is embodied the Mes- 
sianic longing, hope and expectation of the Old Testament, which comes 
to fulfillment when, at the moment of Jesus’ appearance, the New Tes- 


3“Und doch darf hier nicht von doppelter Pradestination gesprochen 
worden” (p. 178 
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tament begins. As the Christ child upon Simeon’s arm, so the Old Testa- 
ment rests upon the New; as Simeon in the sight of the child Jesus experi- 
ences his lifelong expectations and hopes, so the whole Old Testament 
has its meaning in the expectation of the coming Redeemer. When He 
comes, its time and task are completed. ‘Lord, now let thy servant depart 
in peace, according to thy word, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation’ ” 
(p. 519).4 

We heartily commend this book and hope that it will soon appear in an 
English translation, for its message is sorely needed in this day and age. 
Would that more students of the Old Testament, instead of seeking to 
pit word against word, verse against verse, and document against docu- 
ment, would devote their energies to the task of seeking faithfully to 
interpret the Word of God. It is that which tke authors of the present work 


have done, and we are grateful for the fruit of their labors. 
EDWARD J. YOUNG 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


E. E. Elder: Arabic Grammar-Inductive Method. Cairo: American 
University at Cairo, School of Oriental Studies. 1937. xviii, 352. 


Although there are in existence several fairly satisfactory elementary 
grammars for the study of classical Arabic, nevertheless, the field is not 
overcrowded, and there is always room for a work which will lighten the 
labors of the student who is being introduced to this difficult language. 
Socin’s grammar, for example, has much to commend it, and is well adapted 
for use in the university and theological seminary classrooms. Never- 
theless, the arrangement of the book, according to the opinion of the 
present reviewer, is not as practical as one could desire. Thatcher’s trans- 
lation of Harder’s grammar presents the language in progressively arranged 
lessons, yet the length of these lessons and the amount of material offered 
in them can easily bring discouragement. The little series of volumes by 
Thornton and Nicholson, while admirably adapted for more advanced 
students, is, we think, too difficult and impractical for the beginner. For 
one who must learn Arabic without a teacher, the best available grammar 


is probably Upson’s ‘‘Arabic Simplified."’ This latter work, however, is 


4It must be understood that this comparison refers to the Old Testa- 
ment only in its function as a preparation for Christ. The author does not 
lose sight for an instant of its abiding worth and permanent value. 
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not entirely satisfactory for classroom use. There are, of course, other 
elementary works, but the four mentioned are possibly those best known 
to English-speaking students. 

The present volume embodies a method different from that to be found 
in any other elementary Arabic grammar known to the reviewer. The 
author says in his preface, ‘“The lessons differ from those of most Arabic 
grammars in emphasizing the importance of learning Arabic from con- 
nected speech. The sentence is considered as the basis of the language. 
After a few lessons using the direct method through questions and answers 
and simple dialogues, a series of Arabic prose selections have been used 
as a means for inductive study of Arabic grammar” (pp. v, vi). There 
are fifty-nine lessons in the grammar, and all but one of these contain a 
reading selection. 

These reading selections cover a wide range, being chosen from the 
Bible, the Quran, Kalila wa Dimna, Majani al-Adab, the newspaper, and 
other sources. This wide variety of choice is one of the most praiseworthy 
features of the book. 

These selections for reading form the basis of each lesson. On the page 
opposite the text is an English translation, which enables the student to 
understand the Arabic without constant reference to the dictionary. 
This plan is consistently followed throughout the book. With the Arabic 
and English before him, the learner can have abundant practice in trans- 
lating both from Arabic into English and from English into Arabic. From 
a pedagogical point of view this plan is deserving of all praise. The serious 
student who retranslates the English of each lesson to Arabic several 
times will not only acquire a large vocabulary and excellent practice in 
composition, but will to a certain extent obtain the ‘“‘Sprachgefiihl’’ of 
Arabic. 

Not every word in the text is explained as soon as it occurs. This is 
not a disadvantage, however, for the faithful student will thus become 
acquainted with many forms, which fact will lighten the labor of master- 
ing later their proper grammatical classification. Thus, for example, in 
the early lessons such words as sn, SF, SH occur. When, in 
Lesson 32 the student studies the verb sh systematically, he will find 
the task far simpler than if he had approached it entirely ignorant of 
these forms. 

Following most of the reading lessons is a section entitled ‘‘For Memory.” 
This consists of Arabic sentences with English translation exhibiting the 
conjugation of the verb or the declension of the noun. By means of this 
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exercise the student learns not merely paradigms, but whole sentences. 
The Arabic of these sentetices he is required to recite at normal speed, by 
merely glancing at the English translation. The present reviewer believes 
that the author deserves much praise for the inclusion of this section. It 
will probably do much to make Arabic seem like a living language to the 
student. Further practice on the verbs and nouns is offered by a series 
of ‘Substitution Exercises” which occur in most lessons. 

Each lesson contains a certain amount of grammatical explanation, 
the principal points of which are usually illustrated by the reading texts. 
The grammar is presented from the Arabic point of view, and Arabic 
grammatical terms are introduced from the first lesson. These sections 
contain quite a large amount of unpointed Arabic. Indeed the student 
who faithfully works through this volume will have far more practice at 
reading unpointed Arabic than is apparent from a cursory glance at the 
book. 

Finally, each lesson contains an English piece for translation into 
Arabic. This is headed ‘““Towards Composition.”” Sometimes it is based 
upon the reading text, but often is the translation of an Arabic original. 
Much help is given the student to assist him in translating the exercise, 
but an English-Arabic dictionary will be found necessary if these exercises 
are to be done properly. 

One particularly praiseworthy feature of the book is the ‘Table of 
Contents.” This covers four pages on each of which are two columns. 
In the left-hand cclumn is the name of the lesson in unpointed Arabic, 
and immediately opposite is the same in English. Thus the student has 
before him a splendid exercise in reading wnpointed Arabic and for re- 
freshing his memory of the grammatical terms. 

Those who learn Arabic in the university or theological seminary may 
find after a year’s study of grammar that the transition to connected 
texts is very difficult. We are inclined to believe that the present volume 
will greatly lessen this difficulty. It does seem to the present reviewer 
that one who faithfully studies Elder’s grammar will find himself well 
prepared for the study of Arabic literature. 

It is, therefore, regrettable that there are typographical errors in the 
book. Some are, of course, not as serious as others. Thus, when one meets 


the spelling ro) p. 324) the mistake is not so serious, and can easily 
I- 


. 2 " oe es Pe 

be recognized as such. On the other hand, the appearance of 5)\5Y! .2! 
. 2 
(p. 6) will certainly be confusing, since the student has not at this stage 


learned the use of the construct state and its dependent genitive. 
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Again, the very frequent wag of the demonstrative pronouns as 


Vie and one (i.e. with slanting 4035) as well as with perpendicular 


tak will only serve to make the task of the student more difficult. 


ot £ "or 


The form 3} 3) also is written frequently with slanting 4~:3. It 


does seem to the present reviewer that in an introductory grammar con- 
sistency in the orthography of the demonstrative pronouns is to be desired. 
Variations may be learned later. 

The attempt in an elementary work to explain the grammar from an 
Arabic point of view, despite whatever advantages it may have, brings 
with it some serious disadvantages. Thus, it greatly increases the vocabu- 
lary to be learned. For example, there are twelve grammatical terms in 
the first lesson alone. The beginning student who brings to his task no 
training in Hebrew or Syriac will probably find the heading of the first 
lesson, with its nine different grammatical terms, difficult enough. He 
will probably be inclined to agree with Keith-Falconer’s statement that 
‘‘Arabic grammars should be strongly bound, because learners are so 
often found to dash them frantically on the ground.’ Also, the attempt 
to translate Arabic grammatical terms leads to hybrid expressions. We 
may note the following as examples, ‘““The Feminine ‘Ism’ ”’ (p. 6), “‘ ‘Inna’ 
and its Sisters” (p. 28), “‘ ‘Kan’ and its Sisters” (p. 182), ‘““The Case of 
‘al-Nasb’” (p. 252), ‘‘The Kinds of ‘Harfs’”’ (p. 286). To say the least, 
this type of expression is inelegant. 

The grammar is not always explained as carefully as it should be. Thus, 


Jee GF = 


when, on page 6, it is said that the a «G is not “pronounced 
in ‘pause’,”” the student will not understand the explanation, for he has 
not yet been told what the author means by “pause.” Again, the ex- 
planation of the use of the genitives is not clear (p. 9). Also, the phrase 
paid) ee is likely to cause discouragement, since the student has 
just been introduced to the form 3,5 p. 10). He has not been told 


the difference between ae and re and hence will not understand 
the change in the form of the word. At several points the grammatical 
explanations need revision for the sake of clearness. 

For the most part the exercises chosen are splendid, but some of them 
are unnecessarily dificult. Thus, the “Substitution Exercises” in Lesson 


13 require the dual and plural forms of such words as “father,” “brother,” 


t In a letter to his mother from Aden, November 18, 1885. See Robert 
Sinker: Memorials of the Hon. Ion Keith- Falconer, Cambridge, 1903. 
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and ‘“‘possessor.”’ Since the required forms have not been given in the 
explanatory portion of the lesson, the student will be at a loss to supply 
them. The same may be said of the ‘‘Substitution Exercises’’ in Lesson 
14. It is our prediction that one who tries to give the full declension of 
the adjective ke Ta merely upon the basis of the explanation given will 
find his task not an easy one. There are also other points at which these 
exercises might be improved. 

Our chief criticism of the volume is that it is too difficult for the student 
who attempts to learn Arabic without a teacher. A good teacher can 
easily point out the defects of the book and can prevent the student from 
making many needless mistakes. However, the work is by no means 
without value even for the one who must be his own teacher, but, since 
there is no vocabulary and no classified section of paradigms, the learner 
who has no teacher will need help from other sources. The present re- 
viewer suggests that such a one begin his study of Arabic with Upson’s 
“Arabic Simplified.” After completing the first seventy lessons, he may 
take up the study of Elder's grammar and work through it, faithfully 
following the directions given for study. When this has been done, he may 
return to “Arabic Simplified,” and go on from Lesson 71 until he com- 
pletes the book. 

Despite the criticisms which have been offered (and others might have 
been added, such as the quality of some of the English translations), we 
have no hesitation in saying that the present grammar is truly an excellent 
one. We are confident that it will prove a great boon to serious students 
of Arabic, and are happy to recommend it as a volume which fills a real 
need. 

EDWARD J. YOUNG 

Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


Etienne Gilson: The Philosophy of St. Bonaventure. Translated by 
1. Trethowan and F. J. Sheed. London: Sheed and Ward. 1938. xiii, 551. 
18s. 


As a preface to the review proper, the policies of some publishers should 
be mentioned with disapproval. In the past few years foreign works have 
been translated and published, damaged by the omission of valuable 
material. The present volume omits from the notes all but “textual refer- 
ences and a minimum of essential explanatory matter” (p. 497). The 


French original also has a bibliography completely omitted from this 
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edition. No valid excuse can be offered for this procedure; books of this 
type are not popular fiction and those who read them in English are as 
much interested in the details as are those who read them in French. 

The first eighty-six pages of this book give the historical setting of St. 
Bonaventura’s work: his life, his position as a disciple of St. Francis and 
as a general of the order, and the philosophic problem as he saw it under 
these conditions. The literary style of this chapter is that of typically 
Romish piety, and corresponds with the painting and sculpture found 
around St. Sulpice. The chapter culminates in the repetition of the story 
of St. Francis’ receiving the stigmata (p. 69); none the less this mystic 
experience gives direction to the philosophic activity. The world to the 
uninitiated seems to be so many trees and rocks, but to St. Francis, after 
he has seen what God is like, the world is just so many symbols of God. 
“‘When he washed his hands he was careful not to let any drop of water 
fall in a place where it would be in danger of being trampled under foot, 
for water is the figure of Holy Penitence .. .”’ (p. 72). 

The Romish church has now for some time been engaged in a great 
effort to regain a position of respect and influence in the intellectual life 
of our age. Its scholars have made notable contributions to anthropology, 
political science, and philosophy. The author of the present volume, 
M. Etienne Gilson, is not the least important of these scholars. His several 
volumes on medieval subjects have gained for him a world-wide and well- 
deserved reputation. The middle section of his present production, from 
chapter VII to the middle of chapter XII, constitutes an achievement 
in the field of pure scholarship. In this section we find medieval science, 
not at its worst, but, what is more distressing, at its best. Only great 
patience could continue the research on the theory of sensation to arrive 
at the conclusion (p. 351), that while sight and touch will continue to 
exist after our resurrection and, perhaps, hearing, smell and taste perish 
at death. At the opening of chapter VII, Gilson notes that many who had 
followed Bonaventura so far abandon him here. This is not surprising; 
nor need one deny that St. Bonaventura considered essential to his system 
many details which today cannot be accepted. But it would be sad, from 
the reviewer's viewpoint, if the fortunes of Augustinianism rise and fall 
with the body of Bonaventura’s peculiarities. For example, ‘“‘there is an 
exact correspondence between the order and the reciprocal relations of 
the elements which constitute these two trinities [of the soul and the 
Godhead]. Just as the Father engenders the eternal knowledge of the 
Word Who expresses Him, and as the Word is in turn united with the 
Father by the Holy Spirit, so memory or thought, big with the ideas which 
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it encloses, engenders the knowledge of the intellect or word, and love is 
born from both as the bond which unites them (pp. 223 f.). Possibly the 
fact that analogies between the soul and the Godhead are found in St. 
Augustine himself makes this particular correspondence essential to the 
system; but what of another example? In reading the book of nature and 
in reading the Scriptures (p. 229), must one who wishes to appropriate 
the genius of Augustinianism acknowledge four meanings in his texts: 
the immediate or literal, the allegorical, the tropological, and the ana- 
logical? Still less are we compelled to accept his physics and psychology. 

Aside from the triumph of pure historical scholarship, for which Gilson 
deserves every credit, the value of the book lies in chapters II-VI and 
XII-XV. Perhaps the basic thought which controls the development 
of Bonaventura’s system, and is admirably stated by the author in chapter 
II, is the necessary co-operation of faith and reason in every act of knowl- 
edge. For Thomas Aquinas. while philosophy is subordinate to theology, 
it was none the less self-sufficient in its own sphere, For Bonaventura, on 
the other hand, human reason unaided by faith or revelation, while it 
may have been competent before the fall, is in our present sinful condition 
unable to fulfil its original function. Purely rational knowledge of God is 
not merely limited, but it is false,‘‘for the completion necessarily lacking 
is fatal to the validity of the fragment that remains” (p. 104). A philos- 
opher who demonstrated the unity of God does not really know God's 
unity until he knows the Trinity (p. 107). Reason without faith may come 
to a knowledge of first principles, but since God is the object of philosophy, 
it cannot construct a philosophy. True philosophy, therefore, must con- 
sider the world, not as containing in itself its own sufficient reason, but 
in the light of revelation as depending on God. To defend this position, 
that is, to support the contention that the same thing in the same sense 
is both an object of knowledge and of belief — which is clearly impossible 
in the case of the definition of a circle — Bonaventura distinguishes be- 
tween a concept, which may be clear and valuable even though incomplete, 
and an idea, which is not the reconstitution of an object from fragments 
in experience, but is a global representation originating within us (p. 106). 
When an object known, like God, exceeds the limits of the human mind, 
the concept can accurately represent a part, but the idea is a confused 
representation marking in us the place of an intuition of which we are 
deprived. The reduction of Bonaventura’s figurative language in the 
last two sentences to accurate expression would require considerable 
ingenuity. The réle of the concept is not clear; but the idea figures largely 
in the evidence for God's existence. 
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While we have only an implicit knowledge of God’s essence, all men, 
even idolaters, have an innate idea of God’s existence. Following Anselm, 
Bonaventura defends the ontological argument; and Gilson tries to show 
that Kant’s criticism does not apply to Bonaventura. In an otherwise 
excellent chapter, this page (129), causes difficulty, for the easiest method 
of defending this position against Kant, viz. ontologism (cf. p. 459), is 
definitely rejected, as required by the Romish condemnations of 1311, 
1861-62, and 1887. At any rate, just as it is impossible to assert that there 
is no truth, it is equally impossible to assert that God, who is Truth, does 
not exist. Hence, God is not a conclusion to be proved, but rather the 
basis of further knowledge. 


Further knowledge, so far as philosophy goes, because its contents are 
determined by their use to theology, deals with three problems only: 
creation, exemplarism, and the return to God by illumination. Since the 
first and third are so definitely theological, exemplarism is the central 
problem of philosophy proper. ‘“‘...it must be of necessity either that 
things subsist for their own sakes, and are simply objects of curiosity for 
us [as in Aristotle], and in that case they cannot depend on the tran- 
scendent reality of the ideas; or else that exemplarism is true, and in that 
case things cannot in themselves constitute the end of our knowledge’’ 
(p. 141). Not as it is in us whose knowledge is a sort of addition enriching 
our thought, the act of knowing in God is identical with the knowing 
subject, because his being is totally intelligible and it is his very essence 
to know. God's knowledge, therefore, being identical with him, may be 
called a resemblance, and differs from the subject only in so far as it 
constitutes another Person, the Son. Now, since all things possible and 
actual owe their measure of reality to God, the Son contains their arche- 
types, i.e. he is the Word, the source of our knowledge of things. By 
means of the Son, God engenders or conceives things, which, therefore, are 
his expressions. But, strange to say, God does not know things discur- 
sively; he does not see them as consequences deduced from a principle; 
he knows them individually. This is a difficult point: he knows them 
individually but not discursively, and there is no real plurality of ideas 
in God. There can be no multiplicity of ideas in God, because multiplicity 
depends on matter. To avoid the apparent conclusion that the ideas are 
vague equivalents of each other, devoid of meaning, they must designate 
or connote some difference. ‘‘...the expressions of two different things 
by the divine essence, considered in themselves, are really identical; but 
considered in relation to these things they receive a sort of multiplicity ...” 
(p. 152). ‘‘Things are ordered and God knows them as ordered, but there 
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is no real order among the ideas by which God knows them” (p. 154). 
If God had to model his thought on things, that is, submit his thought 
to things, then there would be order in God’s mind; but submission on 
God's part is avoided by denying distinctions among the ideas. God’s 
knowledge resembles things not because he imitates them, but because he 
expresses them. 


The three problems of philosophy previously mentioned finally reduce 
to the questions, whence we came and whither are we bound. Adam had 
a perfectly right knowledge; he knew without having learned, for empiri- 
cism is a method for fallen minds. Our aim is to recover Adam’s knowl- 
edge. Adam-also had a right will before God — he not only knew, he 
loved. The fall so infected human nature that the ancient philosophers 
never even suspected their miserable estate. By a free act, aided by grace, 
we turn to make progress toward God, mounting from sense toward the 
intelligible. The world, which had lost its meaning for purely human 
reason, is seen more and more in its true symbolical significance. But 
knowledge is not the highest state in this life. Our progress may be crowned 
with the experience of ecstasy. This is beyond the limits of intellectual 
operations; the state is devoid of all light and knowledge; it is a state of 
night, blackness, silence, ignorance, blindness; knowledge is past, blind 
joy remains. Ecstasy, therefore, is a purely affective condition. But 
because knowledge is excluded, one cannot know that the object loved is 
the final object. Hence beyond ecstasy is the state of beatitude, not 
attainable in this life. It is a total union of the soul with God, a vision of 
God; we see him as he really is, and therefore we see his knowledge. Al- 
though then we have all knowledge, the highest union with God is still 
joy, an act of will, not of intellect. Knowledge is essential, but volition is 
highest. Gilson defends Bonaventura against the charge of voluntarism; 
but certainly he cannot be credited with intellectualism. Further, the 
mystic experience seems to occupy an anomalous position in Bonaventura’s 
philosophy. In Plotinus the progress of knowledge is toward greater and 
greater unification, until there is reached a unity so absolute that knowl- 
edge is left behind. Because there is nothing further, because the mystic 
experience is the culmination of a continuous process, it possesses a certain 
appropriateness in Neo-Platonism. But a mystic ignorance inserted 
between two degrees of knowledge is very peculiarly situated. 

To conclude the review an emphatic word of praise should be written 


on one distinguishing feature of Gilson’s method. At intervals, after a 
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section of the material has been explained, Gilson gives us a careful and 
penetrating comparison between Bonaventura and his more famous con- 
temporary, Thomas Aquinas. No one is more qualified to do this than 
Gilson, and the Roman church may well be proud of his several accom- 


plishments. 
Gorpon H. CLarK 


Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois. 


Edwyn Bevan: Symbolism and Belief. New York: Macmillan. 1938, 
391. $5.00. 


The volume under review contains the Gifford Lectures delivered by 
Dr. Bevan in the years 1933 and 1934. Their tardy appearance, the 
author tells us in the preface, was due to his desire to “expand and modify 
them, so as to make them more worthy of presentation to the public in 
the form of a book”’ (p. 7), a desire, he confesses, only meagrely realized. 

The problem herein discussed is one of considerable importance both 
for theology and philosophy. It is that of the truth of the several symbolic 
representations employed to give expression to man’s religious belief. 
Thus stated, it is obvious that its importance will vary directly in propor- 
tion with the emphasis laid upon the transcendence of God. For religions 
in which the concept of immanence predominates — whether those of 
India or of modern religious liberalism — the question will hardly merit 
discussion. But with the rise of current notions as to Divine transcendence, 
whatever may be their respective values, the problem here posed is one 
which demands consideration. And for those of us who seek to maintain 
the Calvinistic or Reformed Faith in its purity, it is essential that a solu- 
tion be given which is in keeping with the presuppositions of that system. 
This reviewer makes no apology for proceeding from the latter stand- 
point. On the contrary, he conceives it to be the only possible justification 
for his undertaking to review the book in these pages. 

At the outset, Dr Bevan distinguishes between the symbols which 
bear no resemblance to the things they call to mind — such as the spoken 
word or a national flag — and those which do in some way resemble the 
object to which they are related, and which, in consequence, may be said 
to convey some knowledge of the nature of that object. The most, if not 
the only, important religious symbols are of the latter kind. Dr. Bevan 
tells us that he purposely omitted four lectures dealing with religious 
symbols of the former variety, such as the use of material objects in wor- 
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ship. The remainder of the introductory chapter is then devoted to the 
presentation of the problem. Put briefly, the problem is this —— how may 
we escape the alternatives of agnosticism or anthropomorphism? On the 
one hand, we have the difficulty that Christian thought, while admitting 
that God is incomprehensible, must insist that in some sense God can be 
known. No form of theism, much less Christian theism, can be funda- 
mentally or ultimately agnostic at this point. On the other hand, to con- 
tend that the symbols by which our knowledge of God is mediated to us 
are veridical is to invite the charge of anthropomorphism. At this point 
the author comes forward with a wise observation, one with which we 
should be inclined to agree — so I venture to think —, that ‘‘Not to get 
rid of anthropomorphism, which is impossible if man is going to have 
any idea of God at all, but to make the division between right and wrong 
anthropomorphism where it ought to be made — that is the main problem 
for all philosophy of religion’’ (p. 26. Cf. A. A. Hodge: Outlines of Theol- 
ogy, 1883 ed., pp. 131 ff.). Admitted that the symbols are not fully ade- 
quate to the reality, does that inadequacy invalidate their claim to truth? 
This is the problem which Dr. Bevan has undertaken to illuminate and 
also to solve. 

The balance of the book is divided into two sections: Lectures Two to 
Ten deal with the symbols themselves, and are illustrative in character. 
The more speculative question, the relation of symbolism to truth, is 
discussed in the closing six lectures of the volume. 

It is impossible within the limits of our space to do more than pass a 
few scattered comments upon the first section. In justice to the author 
it must be said that there is much here to attest his rich scholarship and 
knowledge of history. Likewise we should note our appreciation of the 
author’s felicity and charm of expression. The book possesses real literary 
merit, the very reading of it gives pleasure. Moreover, while Dr. Bevan 
betrays a point of view wholly at variance with that of the reviewer, he 
evidences a sympathetic insight into views other than his own. And what 
makes this rare tolerance the more distinctive and valuable is that it is 
not in any sense the result of mere shallowness or indifference. However 
much, therefore, we may be forced to disagree with the author, that dis- 
agreement will be in no wise disrespectful of either the merit of his opinions 
or the eminent degree of fairness in his expression of them. 

As noted above, the first section of the book comprises lectures dealing 
with the symbols themselves. The following quotation will serve to sum- 
marize their content. ‘‘In the present course we shall consider first three 


mental images drawn from men’s earthly experience.... The first we 
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shall take is the symbol of spatial height... We shall next . . . consider 
the application to God of expressions taken from men’s experience of 
Time, the idea of endless duration. Then we pass to a symbol of almost 
equal extension, that of light, in its double reference to knowledge and 
to glory .... The fourth symbol we shall consider will be that of Spirit, 
breath, air in motion;... After this we shall come to a symbol taken, 
not from material nature, but from the inner life of man, the ‘Wrath’ of 
Gee....." Gi ZF). 

With regard to the vast array of factual data presented in these chap- 
ters the wise reader will proceed with care and discernment. Here the 
attempt is made to portray for us the manner in which the several sym- 
bols arose in the thinking of mankind and the refinements to which the 
concepts were subjected in the course of their historical development. 
One can hardly avoid a sense of embarrassment on the part of the author 
throughout this entire section. On the whole he would appear to accept 
the current evolutionary theory in seeking to account for the developing 
religious experience of man, though it should be added that the theory is 
held in a moderate rather than extreme form. Thus he admits, in com- 
menting upon a quotation from Professor Foucart, that ‘“‘This careful and 
subtle statement, which (sic) its delicate avoidance of making the union 
between God and material sky too close on the one hand, and of mini- 
mizing its closeness on the other hand, is certainly thought expressed by 
a highly cultured modern French scholar, expressed as no primitive man 
could ever have expressed it. In spite of this it might still be true that 
Professor Foucart was giving accurately what primitive man would have 
said about his ideas in our language, if he had been able to think them out 
clearly. But one cannot help fearing that Professor Foucart’s description, 
like some other descriptions of the mind of primitive man, was an able 
exertion of the imagination, constructing a primitive man to correspond 
with what a present-day scholar supposes that primitive man ought to 
be like’ (p. 35). On the other hand he confesses that the views of Profes- 
sor Schmidt regarding primitive monotheism are not wanting support 
when one turns to the period of which we have historical knowledge. 
Thus we read, “‘The view then that at some moment in the past of man- 
kind before the purview of history begins, certain individuals came for- 
ward with ideas about God, which, from the modern theistic standpoint, 
were higher and purer than those which constitute primitive religion as 
pictured by the generality of present-day anthropologists is a view not 
out of accord with what one finds in the historical period’”’ (p. 55). It is 
likewise refreshing to have an acknowledgement on the part of our author 
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that Christians are not the only ones who interpret facts in the light of 
certain presuppositions. On this point, Dr. Bevan has said, ‘Now, while 
it is perfectly true that a man who holds the Christian belief may be 
influenced by that presupposition in estimating facts, it is absurd to sup- 
pose that the Christian is the only person who comes to the study of 
anthropological material with a presupposition. The theory of evolution 
may equally be a presupposition which leads an anthropologist to pick 
and choose amongst facts in such a way as to establish the conclusion at 
which he wants to arrive’”’ (p. 38). 

It will occasion no surprise to the reader, after what has been said, 
to be told that the author also accepts the ‘higher critical’ approach to 
the Bible. It is the present writer’s conviction that it is impossible to 
square this view of the Bible with a sound doctrine of revelation. Here 
again Dr. Bevan is faced with a difficulty, for he has explicitly stated that 
some sort of a revelation is necessary. Thus we read, ‘‘And yet any belief 
in God is inseparable from belief in some kind of revelation.... But no 
Theist can think of God as simply passive in the process by which men 
come to fuller apprehension of Him.... God must be active upon and 
in man, as man is active in his movement towards God. The process by 
which man discovers God must be throughout a process in which God 
reveals Himself’’ (p. 54). 

But it is necessary to pass on to a consideration of Dr. Bevan’s solution 
of the problem which he has himself raised. To what extent are we en- 
titled to regard these various symbols as yielding truth in respect of the 
object of our belief? 

Before proceeding to advance an answer to his own question, Dr. Bevan 
devotes a chapter to distinguishing between the literal and the symbolical. 
In our judgment this is one of the finest chapters in the entire book. Here 
the author argues convincingly that the Christian system cannot be 
entirely reduced to symbolism without involving its destruction. To be 
sure, we would object to his assigning certain facts and individuals to the 
realm of the symbolical and the mythical. Thus we would not admit with 
him that Abraham was a mythical figure (pp. 268f.). Nevertheless, he 
has done well to insist upon the necessity of regarding the resurrection of 
Jesus, for instance, as a literal fact if Christianity is to be retained in its 
historic meaning. I apologize for the length of the following quotation, 
but it may be worth while to cite it in full. 


“Whether you stand outside the Christian Church or within it, you 
can, I think, recognize that this problem of drawing the line between 
the literal and the symbolical affects Christianity to-day just in so far 
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as Christianity asserts that Jesus is a Person still active, not only 
through the memory of his past life, but in the reality of his present 
life, in intercourse with the souls of men. Whether that is true or not, 
it does not fall within the range of these lectures to discuss. But so 
much every one, I think, must recognize: if it is true, then plainly the 
Christian Church could not allow that all Christian dogma is merely 
symbolical without self-destruction. An actual person with whom we 
are in intercourse cannot be a mere symbol. This vital issue is obscured 
by a great deal of the discourse one hears or reads, because the influence 
of Jesus upon men is taken to consist simply in the impression which 
is made by his personality as shown in the record of his sayings and 
doings 1900 years ago. The crucial question which all such talk over- 
looks is, What has happened to Jesus since? Has he ceased now to exist, 
just as much as the old horse we may have seen last year in a neigh- 
bouring field? Or does his spirit still exist, but only as one among a 
crowd of discarnate spirits in the unseen world? As long as the answer 
to such questions is left hazy, you obviously cannot discuss, with any 
hope of a conclusion, the questions raised in this lecture” (pp. 273 f.). 


Though it is in the nature of a digression it is tempting to notice, in 
this connection, Dr. Bevan’s criticism of the radical scepticism of Bult- 
mann. More noteworthy still is his suggestion that this scepticism is 
latent in the Barthian theology. Those who have read the masterful 
article by Dr. Stonehouse in the last issue of this magazine will appreciate 
the following: 


“In this connexion it may be important for those interested in the 
theology of Karl Barth to note that Bultmann has ranged himself 
with the Barthians. His affinity with them can be easily seen. The 
Barthian theology lays its emphasis on the authority inherent in the 
utterance recognized as the voice of God apart from the personality 
of the speaker or the personality of the hearer. Its tendency is to 
eliminate the part of man altogether. Bultmann carries out this ten- 
dency by eliminating the man Jesus and leaving only the words re- 
sounding in the air by themselves. People who have regarded Bar- 
thianism as a return from Rationalist Criticism to a faith somewhat 
like the old Evangelical one should carefully note the way it works 
out in Bultmann” (p. 273, footnote). 


It is now in order to consider briefly the solution which Dr. Bevan 
offers to this vital problem. By way of clearing the ground, he first decides 
upon his criterion of truth (Lecture Thirteen). The coherence theory is 
dismissed with no more than a mention of the names of Bradley and 
Joachim, its chief modern protagonists. The pragmatic theory is made 
the subject of a much fuller discussion. Its validity is admitted in the 
realm of the inanimate, but denied in the case of conscious spirits. It is 
the correspondence theory which is then declared for without reservation. 
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While there is much here with which we would agree, it remains to be 
said that Dr. Bevan has put the cart before the horse. For it is not our 
criterion of truth, somewhat arbitrarily adopted, that gives us our knowl- 
edge of God. Rather, it is our knowledge of God that affords us any 
criterion of truth. 3 

Passing now to the possible solutions entertained by the author, we 
find that he considers two: the Scholastic answer as formulated by St. 
Thomas Aquinas, and the solution put forward by Dean Mansel. The 
former he considers at some length only to reject it, largely, it would 
seem, because he cannot make sense of it (p. 315). Though we regard the 
doctrine of St. Thomas as defective at many points and in some instances 
as erroneous, it may yet be said with reference to the question of our 
knowledge of God that his teaching is paralleled by that of Calvin (cf. 
B. B. Warfield, Calvin and Calvinisin, pp. 152 f.). Dr. Bevan professes, 
however, in no uncertain terms that Mansel’s solution is more satisfactory. 
Thus he says, “It seems to me that the strongest position which any 
Theism can hold to-day is a position for which Mansel in such utterances 
has indicated the general lines” (p. 328). Or again, “‘If this truly describes 
Mansel’s fundamental position, it seems to me one which that of any 
philosophical Theism must closely resemble” (p. 333). To be sure, Dr. 
Bevan eliminates Mansel’s criterion of the authority of the Scriptures 
which the latter had made normative. Upon this one reviewer has com- 
mented as follows: ‘‘Dr. Bevan is more sympathetic to Mansel’s treatment 
of the problem, though what is left, if once we reject Mansel’s reliance on 
the infallibility of Scripture, save a complete agnosticism, it is hard to 
see’ (W. G. deBurgh, in The Hibbert Journal, Oct. 1938, p. 169). We 
would go further and say that Mansel’s position was agnostic in its original 
form, building as it did upon the foundation of Kantian epistemology, 
and that it was immoral as well (cf. A. A. Hodge: Outlines of Theology, 
pp. 130f.). In passing, it may also be noted that Bevan calls our atten- 
tion to a certain similarity between Mansel and the Barthians (pp. 324 f.). 

The author struggles to distinguish this view from Pragmatism, but, 
we venture to think, without success. He says, in this connection, 


“There is thus a view of religious belief which, if stated, sounds at 
first as if it meant very much the same as the Pragmatic view, and 
which I should wish to put forward as the true view.... How does 
this differ from the Pragmatic view? It differs because in religious 
faith there is an enduring reference all through to a Reality believed 
to exist in absolute independence. The worth of the conception does 
not lie only in its effects in experience, but in the measure of its cor- 
respondence with that Reality. As merely symbolic, it is to that extent 
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unlike, but this does not rule out its being in some respects like the 
Reality. Let us take the conception of God as a loving Father. Ob- 
viously such an idea of God is symbolic. But the Theist or Christian 
does not merely say: ‘Act as if there were a God who is a loving Father, 
and you will find certain desirable results follow’ (that is Pragmatism): 
he says: ‘Act as if there were God who is a loving Father, and you 
will, in so doing, be making the right response to that which God really 
is. God is really of such a character that, if any of us could know Him 
as He is (which we cannot do) and then had to describe in human 
language to men upon earth what he saw, he would have to say: ‘What 
I see is undescribable, but if you think of God as a loving Father, I 
cannot put the Reality to you in a better way than that: that is the 
nearest you can get’””’ (pp. 335 f.). 
All this is rather subtle, but the first question it occurs to us to ask is 
this: Apart from the revelation contained in Scripture, what ground have 
we to assert, or even to suspect, that God is a loving Father? It would 
seem that Dr. Bevan has based his solution upon a very bold — and, we 
would add, groundless — assumption, and that on his accounting our 
belief in God is left hanging in the air. 

In the closing chapters the author discusses the respective approaches 
of the rationalist and the mystic, and also the way in which our belief in 
God may be justified. His attitude towards the so-called ‘theistic proofs’ 
may safely be left to the reader’s inference. As for mysticism, while reject- 
ing the extreme position of thinkers such as Bergson, he virtually justifies 
the mystical experience as a source of knowledge. The book ends on a 
thoroughly empirical note: ‘‘What actually causes anyone to believe in 
God is direct perception of the Divine” (p. 386). 

As we bring this review to a close, we will dwell exclusively upon what 
in our judgment is the most serious defect in the solution offered to us of 
this important problem, the truth of our belief in God. It need hardly be 
said that it is this reviewer’s firm conviction that the true solution is 
supplied to us in the theology of the Reformed faith, not, be it added, in 
the Barthian perversion of it, but in its purity. It is recognized that the 
terms of the Gifford lectureship are such as to have prevented Dr. Bevan, 
or anyone else, from advancing a forthright argument for the Calvinistic 
view. Yet it is a matter for regret that Dr. Bevan took no notice of that 
view as an historical doctrine. This the lectureship could have admitted 
quite as well as the treatment of the Thomistic teaching. Though similar 
in certain respects to the Scholastic doctrine, Calvinism, we believe, is 
vastly superior in that it is truer to the teaching of Scripture. This be- 
comes most apparent in connection with the Biblical doctrines of sin and 


grace. The solution offered us by Dr. Bevan, and to a lesser degree the 
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answer of St. Thomas Aquinas, is vitiated by its tacit assumption of what 
we may term the normalcy of man. Neither view, in fact, takes sin seri- 
ously. And if sin is not taken seriously, the grace of God is to that extent 
disparaged, if not denied. In turn, this reacts upon our conception of the 
knowableness of God. It is the clear teaching of Calvinism that God is 
not unknowable per se. Man, as man, may possess a true knowledge of 
God. It is sin which has distorted and all but destroyed this knowledge. 
But God in sovereign grace has intervened to reveal Himself in the Scrip- 
tures, which revelation is confirmed in us by the testimony of the Holy 
Spirit. This feature of Calvin’s teaching has been succinctly put by Dr. 
Warfield. He says: 


“His doctrine of the testimony of the Spirit is the keystone of his 
doctrine of the knowledge of God. Men endowed by nature with an 
ineradicable sensus deitatis, which is quickened into action and in- 
formed by a rich revelation of God spread upon His works and em- 
bodied in His deeds, are yet held back from attaining a sound knowledge 
of God by the corruption of their hearts, which dulls their instinctive 
sense of God and blinds them to His revelation in works and deeds. 
That His people may know Him, therefore, God lovingly intervenes 
by an objective revelation of Himself in His Word, and a subjective 
correction of their sin-bred dullness of apprehension of Him through 
the operation of His Spirit in their hearts, which Calvin calls the 
Testimony of the Holy Spirit. Obviously it is only through this tes- 
timony of the Holy Spirit that the revelation of God, whether in works 
or Word, is given efficacy: it is God, then, who, through His Spirit, 
reveals Himself to His people, and they know Him only as taught by 
Himself. But also on this very account the knowledge they have of 
Him is trustworthy in its character and complete for its purpose; 
being God-given, it is safeguarded to us by the dreadful sanction of 
deity itself. This being made clear, Calvin has laid a foundation for 
the theological structure — the scientific statement and elaboration 
of the knowledge of God — than which nothing could be conceived 
more firm” (B. B. Warfield: Calvin and Calvinism, p. 113). 


Nor can it be said that Calvinism fails to do justice to our inward relig- 
ious experience. It is to be feared that those who charge Calvinism and 
the Reformed faith with being exclusively intellectual know not whereof 
they speak. Of the “Institutes”, to cite only one instance from the rich 
literature of Calvinism, it may be said that so far from being an abstract 
logical treatise it might better be described as a handbook of the devotional 
life. For Calvin himself, and for all true Calvinists after him, the knowl- 
edge of God is no mere speculation floating idly in the brain but is rather 
a firm conviction of the whole redeemed person leading one to a reverential 
fear and a holy love of the God of all grace. 








—E 
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Dr. Bevan has given us a valuable study and has called us to the con- 
sideration of a most vital problem. It is with regret that we must dissent 
from his conclusions. In a word, we would say that man, as a sinner, is 
not sufficient for these things. But we rejoice that God, in His infinite 
and sovereign grace, has come to our aid. In the Bible which is His Word, 
we are vouchsafed a revelation which is at once complete and adequate. 
And to us, unworthy recipients of His effectual call, He has added the 
witness of His Spirit. Thus, and only thus, may we rest in a sure knowl- 
edge of our God. 


Frep H. LEAcH 
Toronto, Canada. 


Harry Emerson Fosdick: A Guide to Understanding the Bible. The 
Development of Ideas within the Old and New Testaments. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1938. xvi, 348. $3.00. 


The second title of this book describes more accurately the contents 
than does the main title. According to Dr. Fosdick, one of the important 
results of Biblical scholarship is the ability to arrange the documents of 
the Bible in “their approximately chronological order’. ‘‘An important 
result of thus seeing the Biblical writings in sequence is ability to study 
the development of Biblical ideas. Upon this problem some of the best 
scholarly work in recent years has been expended. Seen as informed 
students now regard it, the Bible is the record of an incalculably influential 
development of religious thought and life, extending from the primitive 
faith of early Hebraism into the Christianity of the second century” 
(p. ix). The book is one of the many efforts, made by several men in 
recent years, to harmonize the contents of the Scriptures with the natural- 
istic theory of evolution. 


Approaching the Bible from this point of view, the author cannot, of 
course, accept the Christian truth concerning the Scriptures. ‘‘... any 
idea of inspiration which implies equal value in the teachings of Scripture, 
or inerrancy in its statements, or conclusive infallibility in its ideas, is 
irreconcilable with such facts as this book presents” (p. xiv). Since iner- 
rancy of the Scripture and infallibility are irreconcilable with the “facts” 
presented in this book, inerrancy and infallibility cannot, of course, be 
true. If it is a fact” that the Jewish-Christian idea of God developed 
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from the idea of a storm god dwelling on a mountain whose activity was 
war (p. 6), there, of course, cannot be inspiration of the Scripture in the 
historic Christian sense of that term. For there must be a considerable 
amount of rearranging and forced interpretation before the Scripture 
yields anything like such a result. 


In the body of the book, throughout the discussion of the development 
of the several ideas, no mention is made of the self-disclosure of God. 
There is no room for revelation. The heart of the author’s thought is 
expressed in the sentence ‘‘.... the great prophets were the road-builders 
laying down a highway through the jungle and out of it. From a local, 
tribal god they found their way through to the sovereign Creator of the 
universe ....”” (pp. 34f.). God does not come in search of man, but man 
is in search of God, and according to the author, it is a fascinating thing 
to study this persistent search of man for God. True, indeed, the author 
desires to be known as a theist, which involves the idea of revelation. He 
says, ‘‘The process of spiritual development reflected in the Bible seems 
to him to involve not only human discovery but divine self-disclosure. 
Indeed, the unfolding of ideas which the Scripture records would represent 
not so much discovery as illusion, were there not an objective spiritual 
world to be discovered. Anyone, therefore, holding a religious rather than 
a materialistic philosophy, will think of the process of Biblical develop- 
ment as dual — seen from one side, a human achievement; seen from the 
other, a divine self-revelation’”’ (p. xiv). But, throughout the body of the 
book, the idea of self-disclosure is inactive. Now a thought which is not 
active is like faith without works, dead. The impression left by this book 
is that man has discovered by his own unassisted efforts so much as he 
now knows about God and that modern Biblical scholarship has dis- 
covered the way in which man made his first discovery about the spiritual 


world. 


The implication of the book, therefore, is that there is no inspiration, 
neither revelation of God, in the historic sense, in the the Scripture. But 
without revelation God cannot be known. Man may dimly apprehend 
that there is something upon which he may base the wavering hope 
that he is and will be something, but God himself cannot be known. It 
would seem to be self-evident that any person can be known only as he 
reveals himself in word and deed. Certainly God can be known only as 
he makes Himself known. Without centuries of Christian thought based 
upon the fundamental truth that God has made Himself known in nature 
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and Scripture, it would not have been possible for Dr. Fosdick to write 
this book. For the idea of one only omnipotent God in whose hand are 
the ‘‘reins of all history, and from whose control no star and no nation 


could escape’’ is impossible without revelation (p. 35). 


A short review cannot do justice to all that is contained in this volume. 
We can only sketch its content briefly. The author takes six main thoughts 
and attempts to trace their development through the Testaments. These 
six ideas are, God, Man, Right and Wrong, Suffering, Fellowship with 
God, and Immortality. The author treats each one of these six ideas 
separately. ‘“‘By driving six separate roadways through the Scripture” 
the author hoped to gain clarity ‘without serious sacrifice of balance and 
proportion, and that the very fact of repetition, as each roadway inevitably 
brings the traveler within sight of familiar scenes common to all six, would 
help rather than hinder comprehension” (p. xi). The author has suc- 
ceeded in his purpose. Granted that the object is to clarify for the popular 
mind the results of modern Biblical scholarship of this type, this is indeed 
a great book. 

The idea of God from its beginning as that of a tribal divinity ‘‘to whom 
the clans of Joseph first gave their allegiance’ (p. 1) is traced through 
various stages. At the time of Moses God became known to the Israel- 
ites as “Yahweh”. He was a storm god whose delight it was to remain in 
his mountain. The prophets further developed the idea of God. Theo- 
logically Elijah represents monolatry. He believed that other gods were 
existent but he believed that Yahweh was the one only God for Israel 
(p. 22). The later prophets became monotheists under various influences 
which the author describes (pp. 30-35). In the New Testament the spiri- 
tuality and the love of God are especially emphasized (p. 40). ‘Beginning 
with a tribal war god, leading his devotees to bloody triumph over their 
foes, it ends with men seeing ‘God is love; and he that abideth in love 
abideth in God, and God abideth in him’” (p. 54). “Beginning with a 
god who commanded the slaughter of infants and sucklings without mercy, 
it ends with the God whose will it is that not ‘one of these little ones 
should perish’ ’’(p. 54). It is, of course, in so short a statement not pos- 
sible to give an adequate impression of the development of the idea of 
God as given by the author. 

The idea of the development of man in the Old Testament involves, 
according to the author, two main matters—the relationship of the 
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individual to the group and the nature of the individual within himself 
(p. 55). In the beginning man could not think of himself save only as a 
unit of a group. In the group he lived and moved and had his being. It 
is this truth which accounts for the fact that the children suffered for the 
sins of the father. Two of Saul’s sons and five of his grandsons were put 
to death because of a wrong done by Saul. ‘Far from thinking it unfair 
to visit on an innocent man retribution for a deed he had not done, it 
seemed then the essence of justice that any or all members of a kingship- 
group should suffer for wrong done by one of its members” (p. 58). One 
of the factors which caused the break-up of this solidarity and the ‘‘emer- 
gence of the individual into personal worthfulness and meaning’’ is the 
passage from nomadic to agricultural life (p. 61). Agricultural and com- 
mercialized town life of Palestine encouraged the growth of individualism. 
However, it was not until the New Testament period and especially under 
the influence of the teaching of Jesus that individualism became really 
triumphant (p. 75). Further the author seeks to trace the developing 
idea of man as a spiritual being, which developing idea finds its culmina- 
tion in the teaching of Paul (p. 90). 

In the next four chapters the author describes the development of the 
ideas of Right and Wrong, Suffering, Fellowship with God, and Immor- 
tality. In these chapters the lines and principles indicated above are 
consistently followed. The underlying principle of developmert is expressed 
in terms of immortality in the last chapter. ‘‘Considered as a whole, the 
development of ideas in the Bible concerning the future life represents 
one of the most notable and influential unfoldings of thought in history. 
At the beginning, Yahweh is pictured, not only as’ indignant at man’s 
eating of ‘the tree of the knowledge of good and evil’ and so becoming 
conscious of sin, but as being anxious lest man should ‘take also of the 
tree of life, and eat, and live for ever’, and, in order to guard against this 
event, man is driven from Eden and its gates are guarded by ‘the flame 
of a sword which turned every way, to keep the way of the tree of life.’ 
Thus, in the early Old Testament, Yahweh cherishes immortality as a 
divine prerogative which he will not share with man. As with social 
regimentation and behavioristic concepts of human nature, so too with 
the denial of immortality, what seems to many people a modern con- 
clusion was, in fact, the primitive beginning. From that beginning the 


Bible records a long development of experience and thought consummated 
at last in Christ, ‘who abolished death, and brought life and immortality 
to light through the gospel’ ’’ (p. 298). 
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There are in these six “roadways’’ through the Scripture some sharp 
and exceedingly uncomfortable curves for which there are no sufficient 
reasons. Riding over these ‘‘roadways’”’ is not a smooth and pleasant 
experience. There are rough places. The use which the author makes of 
the Bible is strange, to put it mildly. In the reading of this book we have 
had the feeling frequently that no lawyer would use a document as Dr. 
Fosdick takes the liberty of using the Bible. Interpretations given of the 
Scripture passages are often forced and many times impossible. The fact 
that Dr. Fosdick speaks of the dangers of over-simplification and inade- 
quate exposition (p. xii) does not justify the use he makes of the Scripture. 

As an illustration of the author’s use of the Scripture take the follow- 
ing: ‘‘Like Zeus upon Olympus and many another primitive deity, Yahweh, 
at the first, was a mountain god. Indeed, he was so confined to his habitat 
that, when the tribesman under Moses left Sinai, the problem of believing 
in Yahweh’s continuing presence with them was serious. According to 
the oldest traditions they did not suppose Yahweh himself would go with 
them — he was attached to his mountain home. Three times it is explicitly 
stated that not he but his angel was to accompany them on the journey 
to Canaan” (p. 2). The evidence for this statement is supposed to be 
found in Exodus 23:20-23; 32:34; and 33:1-3. 

In the first passage, Exodus 23:20-23, no reason whatever is given for 
the Angel who is to journey with the Israelites. By what authority Dr. 
Fosdick supplies the reason, namely, that the Angel went with them 
because Yahweh wanted to stay home, is not given. In the second pas- 
sage, Exodus 32:34, the reason for the Angel’s going before Moses is given. 
In the foregoing verse reference is made to the sin of Israel in worshipping 
the calf. Since Israel sinned and God is holy, the Angel comes between 
them. In the third passage, Exodus 33:1-3, the same reason is given for 
the presence of the Angel. In affirming that the Angel went with the 
people because Yahweh was reluctant to leave his mountain we have 
far more than over-simplification or the want of adequate exposition. 

Another illustration of this use of the Scripture will suffice. We are 
told that, ‘‘Yahweh became god of the sky. The very fact that he was a 
mountain god controlling thunder and lightning would associate him with 
the sky, and while we are dealing with legend in Jacob’s vision of the 
celestial ladder with Yahweh above it, and in the story of the tower of 
Babel, where Yahweh jealously protects from men’s invasion his heavenly 
dwelling, such representations reveal the extension of Yahweh’s sover- 
eignty, far above solitary mountain or earthly territory, to the sky” (p. 17). 
The following are some of the passages of the Scripture which are said to 
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support this idea. ‘‘He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh; the Lord 
shall have them in derision’ (Psalm 2:4). ‘‘The Lord hath prepared his 
throne in the heavens; and his kingdom ruleth over all” (Psalm 103:19). 
“But will God in very deed dwell with men on the earth? behold, heaven 
and the heaven of heavens cannot contain thee; how much les this house 
which I have built!’ (II Chronicles 6:18). Scripture can be made to teach 
anything any one wishes to teach, if such use of its material is justified. 

While the author implies that he has ‘‘no reputation for original scholar- 
ship to maintain” (p. xi), nevertheless in writing for the public he is re- 
quired to exercise the greatest care in the use of his material. Such care is 
not always manifest. For example, the author adopts the Kenite Hypothe- 
sis, which is that Yahweh was originally a god of the Kenites. Concerning 
this hypothesis the author writes, ‘‘This Kenite Hypothesis may be modi- 
fied in detail as new evidence becomes available, but its core of truth 
seems solid and dependable. Interpreted in terms of it, the scene at Sinai 


gains subsfance and clarity. Moses, himself a convert to the worship of 
Yahweh, led his fellow tribesmen from their bondage and at the ‘mountain 


of God’ converted them to the same allegiance’’ (p. 3). But this Kenite 
Hypothesis does not seem to be as well established as Dr. Fosdick sup- 
poses. THere are scholars of his own school who have opposed this view. 
The arguments of these scholars Dr. Fosdick should certainly have con- 
sidered, before affirming that ‘‘its core of truth seems solid and depend- 
able’”’ (see the review by Edward J. Young of the book ‘‘Hebrew Religion, 
Its Origin and Development”, by W. O. E. Oesterley and Theodore H. 
Robinson in The Westminster Theological Journal, November 1938, p. 63. 
In this review Mr. Young mentions by name two authors who have ad- 
vanced ‘‘strong arguments’’ against this hypothesis). 

The reviewer should include mention of an excellent feature of this 
book. The full bibliography, the comprehensive index of subjects and 
names, together with the index of scriptural references used, are helpful. 

Dr. Fosdick’s book is a guide to the understanding of Dr. Fosdick’s 
Bible. He has first rewritten the Bible and then written the book which 
helps us to understand his rewritten Bible. The writer of this review is 
convinced that the most excellent guide to the understanding of the Bible 
as we have received it is the Shorter Catechism of the Westminster Assembly. 


Joun J. DE WAARD 


Cedar Grove, Wisconsin. 














